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The So-called Temple of Minerva Medica. | evidence insufficient to justify the identi-.| indeed, been carefuily. studied * 5.. but 


HE so-called Temple 
of Minerva Medica 
is the first: building 

of Imperial Rome 


of the modern 
traveller when he 
enters .within . the 
circuit of her walls 
by rail—though this first glance from the 
train is all the attention that the majority 
bestow upon it. ‘Thirty or forty years 
ago it stood among vineyards and gardens, 
while now, alas! its surroundings can 
hardly be described as picturesque or 
even attractive—rai!way lines on the one 
hand and mean streets on the ‘other. 

It deserves, however, more notice 
than it generally: receives, for it is a 
building of considerable interest from 
both the archwological and the archi- 
tectural' standpoint. The archeologists 
of to-day are unanimous in rejecting the 
ttaditional appellaticn (which rests upon 
woevidence at all) and tend to find in ‘it a 
tympheum of the Horti Liciniani, a 
favourite resort of the Emperor Gallienus 
(himself a Licinius *) (cf. for example, 
lanciani, “Ruins and Excavations,” 
102), though the most recent. writer of 





ill, Prof. Hiilsen, in his (immediately : 


forthcoming) completion of Jordan’s 


* Rémische Topographie,” considers the 
dt 


s * 
joo (oe. cit.) considers “that the Licinii 
Repub property hereabouts from the time of. the 
eda oenares: while Giovannoni (op. cit. infra, 
Pe ros that the gardens: passed into thd imperial 
oun uring the reign of Gallienus’ father Valerian— 
Stounds is not apparent. 











that strikes the eye 


fication (p. 358). 

In any case, the building appears to 
belong to the IIIrdcentury a.p. To date 
it more accurately from purely internal 
evidence would be difficult without 
direct information from brick stamps, and 
that is not at hand: while inferences 
from. the comparative thickness of the 
bricks and. of. the courses of mortar 
whieh form the facing of its concrete 
walls are apt to be fallacious if pressed 
though thev serve well ‘as 
general guides. Still, that it pre- 
Constantinian seems pretty certain. It 
has been added tc, however, in later 
times ; two huge buttresses on the south 
would seem still to belong to the latter 
part of the IIIrd century,* while to 
the Constantinian period (to which the 
spread of the use of opus miztum is 
generally attributed—-and probably with 
correctness, though it appears a good deal 
earlier’ in conjunction with opus reticu- 
latum-—even in Pompeii) ‘may be ' pro- 
bably attributed further considerable 


too closely, 
is 


on the north, connected with the exedrx 
by other structures, the nature of which 
is not altogether. clear. _Being of* sub- 
ordinate importance, they haye never, 





* A trial measurement gave the average’ thickness of 
the bricks and-of the courses of mortar in the original 
construction as 35 and 27 mm. respectively, while in 
the adjacent buttress the figures are 29 and 27 mm., » 

f.The drawing No.-15 of the .album : attributed. to 
Andreas Coner (“* Papers ofthe British Schoglat Rome,”’ 
ii.), reproduced in Builder, Feb. 4, 1905, p. 110, does not 
differentiate the various periods of construction, and ha® 





various minor inaccuracies. 


additions, consisting of a large exedra, 
or curved hall, on each side, which was } 
roofed with a semi-dome,.and a vestibule : 





the. original building-—the central hall 
itself, a decagonal structure ‘with °a 
‘deme —has recently been subjected to 
a very careful examination «by Signor 
Gustavo Giovannoni, in the “ Annali 
della Societa degli: Ingegneri ec degli 
Architetti Italiani,” 1904 (xix.), 165-201 
(with pl. iii.,iv.).. He sees in.it rather a 
hall belonging to a great thermal. edifice 
than a nympheum; and it may be added 
that the later vestibule appears to have 
been heated. by hypocausts, 

The important part of Signor Gio- 
vannoni’s work hewever, -that. in 
which he deals with the construction of 
the domed hall itself and’ of the place 
which it occupies in the development of 
architecture. 

The ground plan consists of a slightly 
irregular decagon, at each of the angles 
of which stands a pillar;.these are con- 
nected by arches, and on every side except 
the entrance (which -faces: almost due 
north) there ‘is an ,apsidal niche, that 
opposite the entrance being.a trifle wider 
(690 ‘as against 6°25 metres). The four 
apses which adjoin the transverse axis of 
the building (two on each side) were origin- 
ally open, having four columns’ at: the 
back instead of a brick wall with a 
rectangular niche in:it, like , the rest ; 
but when the large exedre were, added 
they were partially filled up, doorways 
being left in them, the skewed arches 
over which are. intéresting and well 
arranged so as to harmonise ‘the original 
edifice with the later additions. 

“* Signor Giovannoni does not show ‘the whole extent 


of them in his plan, nor is his representation of them 
quite exact. 
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This lower story is 12°06 metres (394 ft.) 
in height; and upon it rests: another, 
which represents the drum of the dome 
and consists simply of another decagon 
with windows between the pillars. The 
Jeter additions, te which we have already 
alluded, have almost entirely hidden 
the exterior of the pillars of the lower 
story, but, haye not produced modifica- 
tions in the upper. Above the windows 
is a small cornice 17:55 metres (574 ft.) 
above the floor level of the interior, and 
immediately above it come the penden- 
tives, which are here spherical triangles 
upon a different plane from that of th> 
dome itself (Rivoira, “ Origini dell’ Archi- 
tettura Lombarda,”’i., 31, 32); they have, 
however, practically nostructural function, 
as they were almost entirely constructed 
of plaster, the actual connexion of the 
walls with the inscribed circle with which 
the dome begins being extremelv 
irregular. The dome itself is, internally, 
w slightly flattened semi-circle with a 
diameter of 23°9 metres (783 ft.), the 
exterior of it being gradually stepped 
off, as in the Pantheon. Its construction 
is most remarkable, consisting of a 
framework like that of an umbrella, 
with ten ribs, which, as Isabelle observed 
before the fall of the dome in 1828 
(‘* Edifices Circulaires,” p. 60), were 
keyed into a ring at the summit. 
These ribs * are composed of arches of 
bricks measuring about 2 Roman ft. by 
1 ; inthe lower-third of the dome there 
are five of these arches in each rib, but 
above this point (which marks a change 
inthe structure—it is here that the steps 
on the outside commence) there are only 
three, the intervals between them being 
filled with lighter materials. The 
separate arches are connected by inter- 
mediate courses of larger tiles (Signor 
Giovannoni’s drawing on p. 179 in- 
dicates this arrangement clearly). The 
spaces between these ribs are filled with 
small pieces of tufa laid in courses, with 
bonding courses of tiles at intervals, 
in the lower part of the dome, while in 
the upper the arrangement is less regular 
and the materials are lighter. Traces of 
modifications in design during the period 
of construction may be noticed; thus, in 
one of these spaces there is the start 
of.an intermediate rib, the construction 
of which, however, did not proceed far, 
the builders having, no doubt, observed 
that it would have been absurd to 
impose a part of the strain on the key 
of the arches between the pillars. In 
three other spaces two intermediate 
ribs, with an arch resting upon them, 
may be seen; this reveals, apparently, an 
intention, afterwards abandoned, to leave 
scme small windows in the dome itself. 
None of these attempts reach bevond the 
point which has been noticed as indicating 
«# change in the structure, about. one- 
third from the bottem of the dome. 
_ The object of the architect who.adopted 
this remarkable method of construction 
was evidently to reduce the mass of 
material eniployéd”in the dome ‘itself, 
and so simplify the process of ‘construc- 
tion. “The ‘ribs ‘carry the weight to the 
augles of the decagon; where there are 


stremg pillars to support it; while, by. 


making . the ribs. first. of all, a con- 


siderable economy of time and labour | 


*The thickness of each rib is- only about 2 ft. 
{p. 179 med.). ; 





must have been effected, inasmuch as far 
less scaffolding than usual would have 
been necessary. The result, however, 
was not altogether satisfactory; two 
enormous buttresses were soon added at 
the south end, opposite the entrance, 
while the other eight pillars were all, to 
some extent, strengthened by the con- 
structions which are generally attributed 
to the Constantinian period (thcugh 
these were not, of ccurse, primarily 
intended to produce this effect), and 
which, as we have seen, are no part of 
the original plan—a fact not recognised in 
Mr. E. F. Reynolds’s paper recently read 
before the Architectural Association, and 
reported in the Builder, February 4, 
1905, p. 117. And even with these 
additions the dome was not strong 
enough to last up til! the present day ; 
the earliest views of the building which 
we possess shew that the western pillar 
at the south end, in spite of the huge 
buttress by which it was strengthened, 
had already collapsed by the end of the 
XVthcentury, and with it the rib which it 
supported with the sections of the dome 
adjacent to it (ef: Ald ‘Giovannoli, 
“Roma Antica” (1616), 1., 74—a -rare 
and important collection of -views of 
ancient Rome). Inthe XVIIIth century 
we see that the process of disintegration 
had gone further, the intermediate filling 
having become detached from the ribs, 
and the centre of the dome collapsed in 
1828, carrying with it the scaffolding 
which had actually been erected with a 
view to attempting a restoration. The 
coup de grace was given by a stroke 
of lightning not very long afterwards. 

The actual causes of the collapse were, 
according to Sig. Giovannoni, who enters 
into careful statical calculations, the 
lack of cohesion between the ribs and the 
intermediate filling, and the lack of 
consolidation of the whole, due probably 
to hasty construction. Had _ these 
dangers been guarded against, there was, 
according to him, .no defect in the plan 
of the building which need have led to 
its ruin. 

A reconstruction of the interior follows, 
with a few remarks on the remains of its 
decoration, which are scanty, but suffi- 
cient to enable some idea to be formed 
of the arrangement. It was, no doubt, 
faced entirely with marble except in the 
dome and semi-domes, where _ stucco 
would have been used. It was also 
decorated with statues, a considerable 
number of which have been discovered at 
different periods. A few general remarks 
on the evolution of the dome in Roman 
architecture conclude the paper. We see 
that, while Roman constructive archi- 
tecture was steadily progressing, so that 
in this branch the Basilica of Maxentius 
marks the highest level perhaps ever 
reached, there had been, since the time 
of Trajan, such a decline in the invention 
of architectural forms, that its ornamental 
members can only be called miserably 
“Th ‘the “development of domtical con- 
struction the so-called Temple of Minerva 
Medica occupies an iniportant place. 

The first domes that meet-us in Roman 
architecture are not true domes, but 
(at any rate. after the solidification of the 
concrete of which they are composed) are 
solid masses resting upon the lateral 
walls, and depending for their cohesion 
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upon the strength of the mortar which 
binds their materials together. Such ar 
the domes of the round temple at Tivoli 
and of some of the tombs of the Ist 
century B.c. But the articulation of the 
mass soon begins, especially when we 
come to construction on a large scale - 
and in the Pantheon (which we now 
know to belong to the FInd century A.D.) 
we find a complicated system. of arches * 
in the lower part, at any rate, of the 
dome, much of the structural value of 
which, ‘however, must have disappeared 
after the consolidation of the mass of 
concrete of the dome itself. 

In _the meanwhile the adoption of 
spherical pendentives had made it possible 
to raise circular domes upon square or 
polygonal structures, the first two 
examples of which appear on a small 
scale in two square tombs on the Via 
Nomentana; while in the Baths of 
Caracalla we get a circular dome over a 
large hall which is square outside, 
octagonal inside.t 

The building which we have been 
examining comes next in order cf develop- 
ment, and contains several new charac- 
teristics—(1) its plan, a decagon with pro- 
jecting apsidal niches ; (2) the reduction 
to a minimum of the size of the elemental 
parts of the structure ; (3) the arrange- 
ment of the dome, already alluded to; 
(4) the attempt at windows in the dome 
itself ; (5) the buttresses on the outside 
of the pillars. 

In the tomb of the Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine (now known as 
Tor Pignattara), we find a new method 
of lightening the vaulting of the dome 
adopted (which may also be seen in 
vaults in the Circus of Maxentius on the 
Via Appia), namely, the introduction of 
large earthenware jars, or amphore, the 
shape of which resembles that of a 
pine-cone (pigna, whence the name), 
which, being left hollow, considerably 
diminish the weight. Two generations 
later the mausoleum of the daughters of 
Constantine (now known as 8. Constanza) 
marks a further progress: for here we 
have a central drum supported by 
columns with a vaulted passage all 
round it. 

After the time of Constantine no further 
progress was made, no new forms In- 
vented, as we see in the Lateran bap- 
tistery and in the (now destroyed) 
mausolea near 8. Peter’s, which were 
known as 8. Petronilla and S. Andrea. 

During the Vth century, however, 
the development oi new elements con- 
tinued in Ravenna, on the lines traced by 
the architects of those domical buildings in 
Rome of which we have already spoken. 
The dome resting on pendenttves !s 
further developed in the mausoleum o! 
Galla Placidia, a building which precedes 
all others of the same kind in the Byzan- 
tine world and was the work of Ravenna 
architects. The Greeks drew from Ra- 
venna the idea which they carried into 
execution on-a larger scale in S. Sophia‘at 
Saloniea’ and finally’ brought te com 
pletion in: S. Sophia at Constantinople. 
Thev did not, however, create new con 
ceptions, but merely developed _ 
ery te 
ary at Hadrian’ Villa, in the vestibule of the so-called 


i ette 
Piazza d’Oro, we have an octagonal dome with lun 


windows. } 3,” 
t See Rivoira, ‘“ Origini dell’ Archit ttura Lombarda 
i., ch. 1, on the whole question. 
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which already existed—if only in embryo 
—in Roman architecture. For in the 
domes of these and other great churches 
of the Vth and VIth centuries we find 
many of the characteristics of the monu- 
ment of which we have been speaking— 
the ribs of brick with intermediate 
filling of lighter material arranged in 
courses. external buttresses, windows 
in the dome, apses projecting outwards 
from. the pillars, spherical pendentives, 
ete. 

The similarities that we meet in the 
Lombard architecture of the XIth 
century are, on the other hand, in Signor 
fiovannoni’s opinion, not the result of 
direct imitation ; this, however, we find 
in the great domes of the Renaissance— 
Brunelleschi’s dome of S. Maria del 
Fiore at Florence, and even more in the 
dome cf 8S. Peter’s at Rome. 

In conclusion, one or two points of 
detail may be noted—thus, in the re- 
ference to Martin Heemskerk (p. 166, n. 1) 
a drawing (vol. ii., f. 49°) of the Berlin cel- 
lection is cited among the engravings ; 
and it might further be added that 
Michaelis (“‘ Jahrbuch des  Instituts,” 
1891, 162) considers that it shows, not 
the nympheum itself, but an unknown 
building similar to it. A representation 
of earlier date than any of those cited is 
to be found in a rare engraving by the 
Master of the Bird, who signs with the 
initials I.B. (Bartsch, “‘ Peintre-graveur,”’ 
xiii., 246, No. 3). 

Again, it is hardly the case that 
Bartoli saw the. statue of Minerva with 
the serpent excavated ; his exact words 
are “in the garden of Minerva was found 
the statue of the goddess.”’ * 

Further, not all the niches in the addi- 
tions of the Constantinian period are 
semi-decagonal (p. 181). But these are 
very small points after all, and do not 
affect the general value of the article, 
upon which it may be said without 
reserve that Signor Giovannoni deserves 
cordial congratulation. 


a a 
NOTES. 





Workmen's HE Bill to amend the Work- 
Compensation men’s Compensation Act has 
' passed through Committee 
in the Lords with but trifling alteration. 
A promise was given that the drafting 
of Clause 4, sub-clause 3, which exempts 
an employer from liability to a sub- 
contractor's workmen when the accident 
occurs on other premises, should be 
considered at a later stage in the Bill. 
We have already: pointed out that this 
sub-clause as drawn does not even attain 
the objects recommended by the De- 
partmental Committee since it is not 
clear that the undertaker’s own premises 
alone are intended. In Clause 7 it was 
agreed that “ smithies ”: should specifi- 
cally. be stated to include “ shoeing 
forges,” and consideration was ‘promised 
to the point whether. the undertakers 
of a railway should not be -defined as the 
persons having “ the actual. use and 
ccupation thereof,” ‘instead. of the 
Owners and lessees.” In paragraph 7 
of the second schedule an amendment 
Was agreed to that if an arbitrator should 
become unfit or be unable to act, the 
** Ne 


del? ic I? orto della Minerva vi fu trovata la statua 
ell’ istessa deita.” 


County Court judge (in place of a judge 


of the High Court as at present required 
by the Bill) should have powers to ap- 
point a new arbitrator. So many points 
require elucidation if this Bill is to be- 
come a practical working measure that 
it is to be regretted they were not dis- 
cussed at this stage in the Bill. In our 
issue for April 8 we drew attention to 
one or two important questions, and it is 
to be hoped they may still receive con- 
sideration before the Bill becomes Jaw. 





In the House of Commons 
last week the President of 
_ the Local Government Board 
was asked to furnish a return of the 
casualties caused by motor cars in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but he stated that 
he could only give the figures for the 
metropolitan district, since in that area 
alone did accidents generally come under 
the notice of the police. We have 
frequently urged that some machinery 
should be established for securing a 
return on this subject. With the. in- 
creased care of the Legislature for the 
injury to the limbs or for loss of Jife of 
the individual in connexion with 
factories, railways, and other under- 
takings, it is somewhat anomalous that 
the dangers of the road are taken so 
little into account, yet a factory is a 
place of safety where small risks are 
run compared to those incurred on our 
roads now that they are turned into 
tracks for express traffic, where the 
signals employed on railways are also 
absent. The recklessness and want of 
consideration of motorists is again attract- 
ing the attention of the Press, and the 
number of convictions for offences under 
the Motor Act is increasing, yet dwellers 
in the country universally testify they 
have little effect, and it is the exception 
and not the rule to meet a considerate 
motorist. The Motor Act is thus in- 
efficient because the conviction is gene- 
rally that of the chauffeur, who is made the 
scapegoat, whilst the owner of the car 
escapes the publicity of conviction and 
merely pays the chauffeur’s fine. An 
amendment of the law rendering the 
owner primi facie liable to fine and im- 
prisonment when his car has been driven 
contrary to the regulations (a liability only 
to be avoided by his proving he was not 
present at the time, and that his servant 
was acting outside the scope of his 
employment) would, in our opinion, have 
a most salutary effect in securing the 
safety of the public. 


Motor Cars. 





AtTHouGH telephony is a 

Telephony. subject of great practical 
importance, yet during the 

last ten years there have been very few 
discussions on it at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. The rapid develop- 
ment of electric traction and power- 
transmission schemes, and the conse- 
quent problems which have arisen, are 
apparently the subjects. which interest 
the great bulk of the members. The 
paper, therefore, on “Telephone Traffic,” 
by Mr. H. L. Webb, which was -read to. 
the Institution last week, is a timely one. 
He points out that the study of the traffic 
is the most important part of the work of 
the telephone engineer. At an impor- 
tant exchange there are hundreds of 





thousands of daily telephone connexions 


to be made, and each connexion consists 
of a number of operations made partly 
automatically and partly by hand. The 
object therefore is to arrange the posi- 
tions of the apparatus and the manipu- 
lators so that the connexions can be made 
with the maximum speed and accuracy. 
He divided the history of telephone 
exchange working into two periods. 
During the first period extending over 
sixteen years the apparatus was mainly 
experimental. During the second period, 
covering the last eight years, the appara- 
tus had been so periected that it could be 
standardised. The working is now 
mainly automatic. The introduction of 
lamp signals was perhaps the greatest 
improvement, as they are extremely 
compact and have no working parts. They 
work automatically, as the signal dis- 
appears the moment the current is cut 
off. The introduction of this system 
of signalling has enabled the operator 
to deal with from three to four times as 
many calls per day as he could under 
the old bell system. One difficulty, 
however, has arisen owing to the great 
increase of telephone traffic which it was 
not easv to foresee—namely, that the 
fluctuations are more severe. ‘The 
maximum “rush” of calls during the 
busy hour regulates the number of 
operators required, and so, in view of 
future developments, the study of this 
problem is of pressing importance. Mr. 
Webb pointed out the necessity of a 
training school for operators in con- 
nexion with every large telephone system. 
At such a school the apprentice learns 
more of her work in a month than she 
could in three months under the old 
system of letting her “listen-in” at a 
working position. 





— WE have often pointed out 
~~ the primary importance to 
ry the consumer of the electric 
light of the question of the efficiency 
of glow lamps. We congratulate the 
technical commission who were ap- 
pointed last year to consider the future 
of the electric lighting in Paris on 
recognising this point, and on asking 
the Municipal Laboratory and the Central 
Laboratory. at Paris to carry out in- 
dependently extensive tests to settle this 
question. The results of these tests 
have just been published in the Bulletin 
de la Société Internationale des Flec- 
triciens, and they entirely confirm what 
we have said on several occasions during 
the last eight or nine years when the 
question of the change over from low to 
high pressure has arisen. The lamps 
experimented on were for 110 and 220 
volt circuits. They were obtained 
privately on the open market from many 
makers, and the average results may be 
taken to represent the working efficiency 
of the lamps. The. conclusions the 
Central Laboratory arrives. at are that 
the 220 volt lamps are in every- respect 
inferior to the 110 volt lamps. They are 
75 per cent. dearer, and their efficiency 
when new is about 20 per cent. less: 
After . burning. 200 hours, the - average 
efficiency of the high voltage lamps is no 
less than 34 per cent. worse than that of 
the low voltage lamps. It is a pity that 
the tests were not carried on till all the 
lamps were burnt out, but the curves 





obtained show how the difference in the 
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efficiency of the lamps goes on increasing. 
The results obtained at the Municipal 
Laboratory agree with the above. They 
found that the candle-power marked on the 
lamp was only a very rough measure of its 
luminous intensity, and they recommend 
that lamps should be marked in terms 
of the mean spherical candle-power. It 
will be seen that consumers who agree 
to change over to a higher pressure of 
supply have a right to expect a sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of the 
current supplied. 


No very drastic changes 
with regard to the treat- 
ment or taxation of alcohol 
for industrial purposes are proposed 
in the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Industrial Alcohol 
recently published. Of most interest to 
our readers is, perhaps, the recommenda- 
tion that ordinary methylated spirit shall, 
in future, contain only 5 per cent. of 
wood naphtha, instead of 10 per cent. 
With regard to the use of alcohol in 
lacquers, varnishes, etc., the evidence 
before the Committee as to whether 
the denaturing of alcohol with wood 
naphtha is detrimental to the lacquer or 
varnish or not was conflicting. The 
Committee state that specimens of goods 
treated respectively with (1) pure spirit, 
(2) ordinary methylated spirit, and (3) 
wood naphtha, were submitted to them, 
and that the distinction between them was 
scarcely perceptible to the unprofessiona! 
eye. The Committee consider that the 
existing regulations with regard to 
alcohol do not cause any serious em- 
harrassment to the lacquer and varnish 
trade, except perhaps to the export 
trade. In the home market the trade 
enjoys protection owing to the fact 
that imported lacquers and varnishes 
containing spirit are charged full spirit 
duty on the quantity of spirit contained 
in them. The Committee show that 
the common assertion that the obstacles 
placed in the way of obtaining cheap and 
pure alcohol have been the cause of 
the coal-tar colour industry migrating 
from this country to the Continent 
is untrue. Such of the Committee’s 
proposals as require legislative sanction 
will probably be embodied in a Revenue 
Bill. 


Industrial 
Alcohol. 


AS WROUGHT-IRON has almost 
been superseded by mild 
steel, it is almost inevitable 
that the names of Bessemer, Siemens, 
und Martin should be familiar to the 
architect and engineer of to-day, and 
almost equally inevitable that the splendid 
services of earlier pioneers should be 
forgotten by the “ professional man in 
the street,” if we may be excused the 
term. Henry Cort, of Gosport, intro- 
duced the processes of puddling and 
rolling as long ago as 1783, and it would 
be impossible to enumerate in an ade- 
quate mamtiner the services rendered by 
him to the iron industry of Great Britain. 
It is not generally known that Cort 
expended upwards of 20,000/. in per- 
fecting his inventions, and that he was 
finally left to starve by an ungrateful 
country. Nearly fifty years ago Sir 
William Fairbairn stated that Cort ‘‘ was 
robbed of the fruit of his discoveries 
by the villainy of officials in a high 
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department of the Government,” and 
went on to show that the inventions to 
which we refer had even then increased 
the wealth of the country by 600 
millions sterling, and found employment 
for 600,000 men. Various appeals to 
the public and the Government that the 
children of this public benefactor should 
be rescucd from want met with no 
response, but a tardy recognition of his 
work has now been made by the placing 
of a memorial plate on the wall of the 
parish church of Lancaster, the town 
in which Cort was born. It is pleasing 
to note that this memorial is the joint 
work of British and American iron- 
masters. 


; THE singularly mistaken view 
Radiant is sometimes expressed that 
a hot-water or steam radiator 
is of little or no value except for the 
purpose of warming air, brought into 
contact with the heated surface, by the 
process of convection. We have even 
heard a consulting enginecr—who_ has 
been responsible for some extensive in- 
stallations of heating plant in public in- 
stitutions—state his belief that pipes 
and radiators give forth no radiant 
heat at all. While admitting the far 
greater radiating power of an open fire 
or a red-hot stove, we must point out 
that a very considerable proportion of the 
total heat given out by hot-water and 
steam pipes and kindred apparatus ts 
actually emitted by radiation. Taking 
as a practical example the case of a 
horizontal 4-in. cast-iron pipe at the 
temperature of 200° Fahr. in air. at 
60° Fahr., the amount of radiant heat 
given off per square foot per hour is about 
130 British thermal units, while about 
120 units only are imparted to the air by 
convection. The precise results depend 
upon attendant circumstances, for the 
amount of heat emitted by radiation 
varies with the nature of the heated 
surface, and the amount of heat removed 
by convection depends upon the velocity 
of the moving air. When pipes. or 
radiators are placed in a separate 
chamber and used for ‘* indirect heating ” 
practically no heat passes from the 
apparatus to the room to be warmed 
but that which is conveyed by the air. 
But when pipes or radiators are employed 
for “direct heating,” more than half the 
total amount of heat evolved passes in 
straight lines through the air to and is 
absorbed by the walls of the room and by 
the persons, furniture, and other objects 
in the room. Thus the radiant heat 
emitted is of very great practical value, 
although its temperature may not be 
sufficient to scorch paper or to do away 
with the desirability of open fires in 
certain circumstances. 


THE Leonardt Warehouse in 
Los Angeles, designed by 
Mr. L. J. Mensch, C.E., of 
Chicago, is interesting for several reasons. 
It includes the longest span concrete-steel 
roof girders hitherto constructed, the 
walls are built of concrete blocks—the 
newest form in which cement is applied 
to building construction ; the sky-lights 
are of armoured glass, an excellent: fire- 
resister which does nct seem to meet with 
much more than theoretical approval in 
this country, and the roof girders carry 
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two suspended galleries 16 ft. wide 
and calculated for a floor load of 150 Ib. 
per sq. ft. While the combination of 
novel methods in this building is useful 
as an object lesson to conservative 
natures, the most noteworthy feature js 
the great span of the roof girders. ‘These 
members are straight on the under side 
and the upper surface slopes up tow ards 
the centre, where the depth is 6 ft. 6 in,, 
the width being 14 in., and the span 
102 ft. The — greatest span hitherto 
attempted in concrete-steel is less than 
60 ft., and the girders here mentioned 
constitute a remarkable example of the 
adaptability of this material. Further, 
the whole’ building, with a floor area of 
104 ft. by 150 ft., was completely built 
in less time than would have been taken 
by the preparation of the steel roof 
trusses originally contemplated. ‘The 
concrete-steel girders cost a little more 
than the estimated price of steel trusses, 
but by the substitution of concrete 
blocks for brick sufficient saving was 
effected in the walls and footings to 
counterbalance the difference. 





ee Te In the course of his presi- 
for Technical Gential address to the 

Societies. members of the Jion and 
Steel Institute, Mr. R. A. Hadfield 
referred to a topic which has been the 
subject of discussion among engineers 
and others, namely, the desirability of 
providing a central meeting-house for 
various technical associations not possess: 
ing establishments. of their own. For 
many years past the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have been hospitable enough 
to lend the theatre of their house to 
different scientific bodies, among which 
we may mention the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution, and the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. Two of these associations now 
possess fine buildings, and a movement is 
on foot to provide another of them with 
a permanent home. ‘The Iron and Steel 
Institute, however, appears likely to 
remain in a homeless condition, 1 
company with many smaller but most 
useful societies. Mr. Hadfield’s interest 
in the question is doubtless accentuated, 
and quite properly, by the impending 
removal of the well-known establish- 
ment in Great George-street, and it may 
be hoped that the desire of the Iron and 
Steel Institute for a general meeting 
house will have the effect of arousing 
various kindred bodies to take active 
steps for the realisation of so col 
mendable a scheme. 


Tue Council of the Society 
The Society of Arts, at a meeting on the 
8th, passed a resolution to 
the effect that in consequence of the 
feeling which has been aroused’ among 
some of the Proprietors of the London 
Institution in regard to the propose 
amalgamation with the Society of Arts, 
they have decided not to attempt to 6° 
further in the matter. We from the first 
thought the proposed scheme a mistake, 
nor do we think that it would have been 
to the advantage of the Society of Arts 
itself, which has a history and a province 
of its own, quite distinct from that of the 
London Institution. 
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njrhe In the course of excavations 
Roman Wall for laying the foundations 
of London. of some premises at George- 
street, in the vicinity of Crutched Friars, 
it is found necessary to destroy a portion, 
about 50 ft. in length, of the Roman wall 
which stands in the way of the new 
works. Itisa piece of the later and outer 
wall which encompassed London in the 
[Vth century, the construction of which 
ig attributed to Constantine. As thus far 
laid bare the wall is about 7 ft. high 
and 8} ft. in thickness. It presents the 
usual features of construction, consisting 
of a course of clay and flint upon the 
gravel soil, above which are three courses, 
alternately, of burned red tiles and rough- 
dressed masonry, set in cement. From 
the site we indicate the wall extended in 
a direction almost due south to Postern- 
row at the extremity of Tower-hill, and 
to the Thames-side, traversing the area 
now occupied by the Tower of London, 
where it passes just beneath the east end 
of the crypt of the chapel in the White 
Tower. 


A FUND is opened for the 
restoration of the parish 
church of St. Mary, Brington, 
inNorthamptonshire. The church, which 
is mainly of the Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular periods, was enlarged in the 
eatlier years of the XVIth century by 
Sir John Spencer of Althorp, in the 
parish, who added the north chapel, 
chancel, and clearstory of the nave ; 
Frederick, fourth Earl of Spencer, added 
a bay to the chapel. The church con- 
tains the tombs and monuments of many 
members of the Spencer family, which 
afford an interesting study of costume 
and heraldry. Amongst them are the 
canopied tomb, in the chancel, of Sir 
John Spencer (obit 1522) and his wife 
Isabel, and one with recumbent effigies 
erected in memory of her husband 
William, Lord Spencer, who died in 1636, 
by his widow, the Lady Penelope. Two 
entries for the year 1638 in Nicholas 
Stone’s MSS. account books relate to 
the latter monument: one entry is as 
follows :—‘‘ In 1638 I mad a tomb for the 
Lord Spencer and his lady = : - for the 
which I had very well payed me 600/.” 
Walpole says that Stone paid John 
Hargrave (14J.) and Richard White (15/.) 
for the two figures. The monument to 
John, Earl Spencer (1783) is by 
Nollekens, after a design by Cipriani. 
The monument of Margaret, wife of 
John, first Earl Spencer, has figures 
of Faith and Charity sculptured by 
Flaxman. In the floor of the chancel 
is the tombstone (1616) of Lawrence 
Washington, who removed to this 
Parish from Sulgrave in the same 
county, and was the ancestor of George 
Washington. The bars and mullets in 
the coat-arms on the stone and at 
Sulgrave are, it is generally supposed, 
the origin of the national flag of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Albert) AT the Fine Art Society’s 

reat’. Gallery is a collection of 
‘ 44 beautiful water-colour draw- 
ings by Mr. Albert Goodwin, which are 
entitled on the catalogue “‘ Water-Colours 
of the Cathedrals of England,” but 
would be more correctly described for 
the most part as “Landscapes with 
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English Cathedrals Introduced.”” We see 
a drawing, for instance, of shipping in 
the dock at Gloucester (20), and between 
two masts we just discern a distant 
view of the cathedral ; or we read ‘‘ Win- 
chester” (5), and we see a light-blue 
silhouette of the long low cathedral in 
the far distance. This last, however, is 
not a bad way of emphasising on the 
memory the peculiar long and low pro- 
portions of Winchester. However, this 
is a set of exceedingly beautiful water- 
colour drawings, with or without cathe- 
drals as the principal objects. Amon 
the finest are ‘“ Lincoln Cathedral from 
the North-West” (9), taken at the moment 
when the setting sun lights up the west 
front with the rich warm golden colour 
which the stone takes under that light— 
we are glad Mr. Goodwin has not missed 
that effect ; “‘ Wells—Parish Church” (21), 
where the church tower is one of the 
best bits of execution in the exhibition ; 
“St. Paul’s from Southwark Bridge ” 
(31), with the proportions and outline of 
dome and western towers right for once 
(painters play sad havoc with them 
generally); “Durham Cathedral” (38), 
a drawing of exquisite delicacy; and 
“York Minster from the Walls” (42), 
where the battlements of the walls form a 
very bold foreground. There are a few 
strictly architectural drawings of in- 
teriors, but for the most part the interest 
of the drawings lies in their general 
effect as landscape compositions rather 
than as representations of architecture. 
Mr. Goodwin’s method (of late years) 
of showing some of the architectural 
features in small (distant) views of archi- 
tecture by thin pen-lines, in some cases 
certainly interferes a little with the 
aerial perspective of a distant building. 
The view of York Minster, by the way 
(No. 11), is wrongly described in the 
catalogue as “from the north”; it is a 
view from the south-east. 

Messrs. AGNEW have hardly 
done a kindness to M:; 
Lalique, the eminent French 
artist in jewellery, by printing in the 
catalogue of their exhibition of his work 
the exaggerated and fulsome adulation 
of M. Gustave Kahn, who tells us, to 
crown the edifice, that M. Lalique’s in- 
vention “can only be likened to the 
wealth of a great primitive art, teeming 
with songs that become legends, and 
which legends that in their turn become 
epics—voicing the great cry of inarticu- 
late humanity.”” We read at the com- 
mencement of the preface of the artist’s 
modesty, which would have induced him 
to dispense with any praise of his work 
in print ; but a man need not be excep- 
tionally modest to dislike having such 
bombast as this turned upon him, and we 
wonder that a firm like Messrs. Agnew’s 
should print it. The true state of the case 
is that M. Lalique exhibits things (we 
do not know how many of them are made 
by his own hands) which show the 
most exquisite workmanship, but which 
are by no means in the purest artistic 
taste, consisting largely of the imitation 
of natural forms in precious materials. 
The result is a deficiency of the quality 
of “style.” His “ diadéme ” in case 3, 
for instance, is a beautiful piece of work- 
manship, but the lines are too angular— 
too much like intertwined sticks; and 
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this effect is worse in other cases, as in 
the “diadéme ” in Case VI., which has 
really no design, in the true sense of the 
word, at all. The diadéme in Case I. is 
better, is a very beautiful and delicate 
piece of work; but it is not what a 
Greek artist would have produced with 
the same materials ; the trail of naturalism 
is over it. The colossal grasshopper 
in carved horn, in Case II., is a monstrous 
thing, and repels one. There is a beau- 
tifwly designed pearl necklace in Case V., 
and another nearly as good in Case VI. ; 
but a large number of the objects, the 
rings and other things, are in very 
doubtful taste ; too odd, too much like 
efforts to be original. It is very in- 
teresting to see such an exhibition, but 
we hope it will not influence English 
taste in any way. Our best artists in 
jewellery (we do not refer of course to 
what is made for the jeweller’s shops) 
produce work which is in a better and 
purer style than anything we see in this 
exhibition. 
—_— 6-4 -¢-——__—_. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT 
PARIS SALONS. 
By H. Heatucore StTaTHam. 

THE first thing the visitor sees in the large 
gallery after mounting the grand staircase at 
the Palais des Arts is an immense painting by 
M. Detaille, divided vertically into three 
sections by pilasters, but in fact all one subject 
—‘‘ La Chevauchée a la Gloire,’ a crowd of 
cavalry soldiers of all uniforms, galloping on 
clouds in a composition forming a half circle, 
descending from the left, passing across the 
centre, and ascending again on the right, while 
at the top the visionary figure of ‘‘ La Gloire ” 
dominates the whole. This is a commission 
from the Government for, of all places, the 
apse of the Panthéon, once the church of 
Ste. Genéviéve. I am neither particularly 
devoted to the Catholic church, nor do [ 
think war an unmixed evil; yet to find what 
was once the sanctuary of a church for Christian 
worship decorated by a painting of. a cavalry 
charge does strike one as a somewhat sad 
incongruity ; nor can one avoid the reflection 
that the “chevauchée 4 la Gloire” has hardly 
done much good for France during the last half 
century. For the painting itself, it has all 
the mastery of movement of man and horse 
for which M. Detaille is famous, but it is hard 
and glittering in colour, and altogether hardly 
a satisfactory method of occupying such an 
immense wall space, independently of the 
other considerations above suggested. 

Speaking generally, one may say that the 
Salon in 1905 is much where it has been for 
some years past; there are no new develop- 
ments. There is a crowd of pictures which 
represent almost every possible view that can 
be taken of the objects of the art of painting— 
pictures decorative, illustrative, historical, 
social ; landscape, genre and still life ; many of 
them vulgar and commonplace, and some 
of the best men are not equal to their best ; 
yet it is surprising to find how many really good 
works can be picked out from this crowd of 
canvases, when one gives oneself time to go 
through them with considerate eyes. 

To look first at some of the names which are 
always prominent in one’s memory, M. 
Gervais rather disappoints one with his “‘ Dura 
Lex, sed Lex,” an allegorical picture of the 
majesty and severity of Law, who is depicted 
as a female figure in a scarlet robe, flanked by 
figures of justice and mercy, and appealed to by a 
crowd who stretch out protesting hands against 
her stern decrees. It is a little far-fetched 
in sentiment and not remarkable for beauty. 


THE 


-M. Henri Martin exhibits a decorative landscape 


for the house of M. Rostand the dramatist which 
is of singular beduty; figures play a more sub- 
ordinate part on it than is usual with this artist ; 
it is a hilly landscape cut by vertical trees in 
parallel lines, painted in this artist’s usual 
pointelliste manner, which in itself removes the 
picture from naturalism into a decorative plane ; 
and it is remarkable for its rich, full quality 
of colour. Two or three prehistoric figures 
with a goat pass across the scene, which is like 
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some old-world pastoral of pre-Virgilian Italy. 
In landscape M. Didier-Pouget exhibits an- 
other of his early morning scenes with heather 
foreground and a valley partly lost in misty 
light, as extraordinary as ever in its realistic 
power, though he is beginning rather to repeat 
the same composition too often ; but he exhibits 
this year another large landscape of a different 
class of effect—‘‘ Paysage Limousin—le Soir,” 
an evening scene with a mass of trees and a 
perhaps rather too heated sky behind: yet 
if we could have these two pictures hung in 
the Academy, what a sensation they would 
make, and where would some of the R.A. 
landscape-painters be? M. Harpignies exhibits 
one perfectly beautiful work, a sunset landscape 
near the banks of the river Ain, which may be 
said to represent the perfection of landscape 
painting as a translation of the poetry of nature 
into the language of art. This, one must admit, 
is a higher class of art than M. Didier-Pouget’s 
larger and more immediately striking perform- 
ances. I have often commented on_ the 
generally poor character of French sea-painting, 
but M. Tattegrain has his revenge on me this 
time in “ Les Filets Volets,’’ where the green 
wave in the foreground is painted with such 
force and reality that it looks as if one could 
take a header into it; it is not the poetry of 
sea, but it is a perfectly triumphant piece of 
representation in painting, and proves that M. 
Tattegrain, unlike (one would think) many 
French sea-painters, does look at the sea before 
painting it. 

Among the other pictures, to take first those 
which are decorative, we have three large 
designs for tapestry to be carried out at the 
Gobelins manufactory; M. Gorguet’s “ Les 
Noces de Psyche,” the largest but not the best, 
and M. Toudouze’s two large uprights, Jeanne 
D’Are at the Siege of Beaugency, and_ the 
Crowning of Nomincé King of Brittany. Both 
these are intended for the Parliament House at 
Rennes, and both are excellent examples 
of the flat style of treatment, with decorative 
borders and abundance of colour, which is 
exactly suited for reproduction in tapestry. 
A modern historical event is celebrated in 
M. Guillonnet’s large bright picture, ‘ La 
Jeunesse de France au Tombeau de Gambetta ; 
Nice, 1901”; a commission from the Govern- 
ment for the decoration of the Chamber of 
Deputies. It represents the members of the 
* Union des Sociétés de Gymnastique ” placing 
wreaths and crowns on Gambetta’s tomb; 
the young men all clad in a kind of sailor 
costume of white flannel, with bare arms, and 
coloured scarves round their waists. The 
symmetrical arrangement of the whole, and 
the great amount of white in the picture, give 
it a very decorative effect. M. Albert Maignan 
exhibits a large picture of the “ Fétes 
d’Orange ” in the ancient Roman theatre, for 
the decoration of the terminus of the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean railway: we see 
the ancient built-up proscenium on the left, and 
the circle of stages of the auditorium, occupied, in 
odd contrast, by groups of people in the most 
fashionable modern French dress. Decorative 
landscape comes in again in M. Marec’s triptych 
for the Salle d’Attente of the public in the 
Palace of the Senate; a garden landscape of 
very fine quality, but not “decorative ” 
except in name and destination. M. Moreau- 
Néret’s “‘ Musique,” a ceiling for the dining- 
room of the Hétel du Louvre, is one of those 
groups of floating figures which alone are 
suitable for a ceiling, but the colour is rather 

or. Then we have M. Scherrer’s picture 
intended for the Hétel de Ville at Sens, a very 
hard but historically interesting picture repre- 
senting ‘‘ Le Premier Mariage Civil & Sens,” a 
kind of subject specially dear to the anti- 
ecclesiastical sentiments of the modern as of the 
old Republicanism. Not all of these pictures 
are of equal interest ; but what a contrast to the 
state of things in England, where we hardly 
hear of a Government or a Municipal Com- 
mission for a decorative painting, to find all these 
large paintings for the mural decoration of 
public places in a single exhibition. 

Among figure pictures not decorative, it is 
curious to find the Government purchasing M. 
Fauconnier’s “ Aprés Les Vépres,” a _ land- 
scape and figures with a more or less religious. 
sentiment, showing the groups of villagers 
seated, after evening service, on the heights 
overlooking a little town bathed in golden 
evening light. It is not a very remarkable 
work in itself ; but it would seem that Govern- 
ment purchases from the Salon are partly in- 
fluenced by a desire to secure anything which 
puts on record the national manners and 





customs, just as it has purchased out of the 
New Salon M. Béraud’s clever realistic picture 
of the mourners at a fashionable fureral—a 
phase of Parisian life. M. Debat-Ponson, who 
is¥given to painting “ pictures for the times,” 
exhibits, with evident reference to the great 
war in the East, ‘“‘ Humanité en Deuil,”* a woman 
clasping in her arms two unhappy children :— 

“* Pour cette mére en pleurs il n’est, dans ses enfants, 
Ni vainqueurs ni vaincus . . . des fréres seulement.” 
It is a fine and pathetic work, very con- 

centrated in design and expression, Among 
the popular hits of the year is M. Béroud’s 
clever but rather fantastical picture showing 
the interior of the new Rubens room at the 
Louvre, filled with flying figures copied out of 
Rubens’s own pictures, coming to greet the 
ghost of the master who appears at the entry 
to the gallery. It is fortunately but a small 
picture ; as a life-size it would have been too 
ponderous a joke, as a cabinet picture it may 
pass. M. Bouguereau’s lovely nymph again 
lies full-length on the wet sand with a breaking 
wave behind her—almost a replica of a picture 
of his some years ago ; that which is physically 
beautiful he can at all events draw and paint, 
as few other people can, provided one can 
dispense with all poetry and sentiment ; his 
two peasant children ‘‘ Dans les Bois ” are also 
charming after their kind. Among _ historic 
and warlike pictures we have M. Charpentier’s 
“Hannibal Crossing the Alps,” which is not 
very convincing; M. Dupray’s small paint- 
ing of Napoléon and his staff ‘“ Aprés la 
Victoire ” at Wagram, a good work of its class ; 
M. Duval’s “Les Derniers Chouans devant 
Sainte-Barbe-Faouét, Morbihan,” a fight on the 
exterior steps of a church, of interest as a 
record of an incident in the determined and 
desperate stand of the Chouans against the 
Republic ; and M. J. P. Laurens’ tremendous 
affair “‘ Le Desastre,” a regiment of cavalry 
precipitated into an unexpected ravine in full 
charge, horses and men tumbled over each 
other in dire confusion. I suspect this is 
intended (though not so expressed) as another 
illustration of that legend of the entrapping of 
the French Cuirassiers in a hollow road at 
Waterloo, with which Victor Hugo consoled 
his patriotic feelings as to the loss of the battle ; 
whereas in fact Waterloo was lost because 
Napoléon was ill and Grouchy did not know 
his business—both good excuses enough, but 
the French like to stick to the more sensational 
incident, and this I have no doubt is intended 
for it. One is almost surprised to find that 
this is not ‘‘ purchased by the State.” 

Among pictures of some importance a very 
clever but rather bewildering one should be 
mentioned, M. Henry Vollet’s “ Sensualités,” 
which has nothing inconzenable about it in 
spite of the title, but is an allegory of which the 
meaning is not very clear, There are a company 
of richly-dressed ladies in the foreground, and 
a little Cupid stealing round outside of them ; 
what is obvious in the picture is exceedingly 
fine colour and an elevated style, which would 
lead one to look out for the painter’s work in 
the picture. M. Ridel, one regrets to find, in 
his ‘“‘ Feuilles d’Automne,” has somewhat lost 
that poetic and abstract way that he had of 
treating figures in the costume of ordinary life, 
and has dropped comparatively into the common- 
place. Among the various and multiple nudes 
are many of course which are mere life studies, 
some of them not even good as such; but it 
is some relief to find that M. Lalire’s great 
hashes of nudes, which used to comprise two or 
three dozen figures tumbled on to the canvas, 
are now reduced to groups of four of five only ; 
let us hope we are getting to the end of them. 
But there are some really fine things; par- 
ticularly interesting among them is M. Chabas’s 
* Au Crépuscule,” a young girl, a child, standing 
in a pond whose ripples form broad bands of 
dark and light breaking her reflection. This 
is a real work of art ; a picture with a breadth 
and unity of treatment which has gained the 
suffrages even of the ultra-modern school of 
critics who condemn the Salon; for just .as 
in London there is a clique of people who can 


| see no good in anything at the Academy exhibi- 


tions, so in Paris there is a set who affect to 
scoff at everything in the Salon. M. Raphael 
Collin’s “‘ Evocation Paienne”’ shows a some- 
what serpentine figure prone on the ground, 
raised out of the commonplace of nude studies 
by a singularly beautiful and expressive head. 
M. Mercié, the sculptor, exhibits a beautifully 
painted small scale figure under the title 
(according to the catalogue) “‘ Aprés la Faute ”’ ; 
if this is really the title it adds to the work a 








very pathetic meaning, but I rather eqen. 

that the titles of his - Ses pictures i 
accidentally transposed in the catalocye - 
any rate, this is a remarkable picture to ha: 
been produced by one who was for many 

known chiefly as one of the greatest of French 
sculptors. The State has purchased M. Robert. 
Fleury’s “ Le Lever de l’ Ouvriére,”’ bec ause I 
suppose, it represents a type of the people : it 
is a fine picture too. Then there is the almost 
inevitable “ Leda,” not nude, nor repugnant in 
any way (which cannot always be said): 
painting by M. A. V. Thomas, which in harmony 
of colour and power of design is a thine quite 
above the ordinary level. So also is M 

Zwiller’s ‘‘ Reverie,” a nude figure reclining with 
her back to the spectator, a little heavy in 
the shadows, but a painting of no common 
order of its kind. 

The pictures illustrating modern Parisian 
life are not without interest. MM. 
“Gotter ” for instance, a life-size group at a 
dejeuner under the trees, is quite amusingly 
like a page out of one of Georges Ohnet’s novels. 
M. Gardier’s “ Croisiére”’ is a cleverly painted 
scene on a yacht, in which the figures are 
distinctly English, not French, in type at all 
events—and the best type. Then we have the 
pictures with a moral ; M. Legrand’s “ Aprés la 
Guerre,” for instance, and M. Matignon’s 
very disagreeable “Morphine”; and M., 
Layraud’s amusing satire on the vanity of 
legal proceedings, “* Fin de Procés,” where the 
two suitors emerge from the tribunal, the 
successful one with only his shirt left, the 
other with nothing at all, amid a group of 
astonished spectators in ordinary dress. It 
is only on a small scale, and may be called a 
mere joke, but is is certainly a joke with a 
point to it. A more serious interest attaches 
to a small picture by M. Maignan, in the same 
room with his large “‘ Fétes d’ Orange ’’ before 
mentioned ; it is entitled “‘ Adagio Appassion- 
ata,’ and shows a corner in a gallery of the 
Paris Conservatoire concert room; through 
openings we have glimpses of the rows of 
ordinary listeners, but the foreground is occupied 
by two people, a man and a young woman, 
whose whole soul is wrapped in the music ; 
you do not see the players, you only see the 
effect of the music on these two listeners. 
It is an unusual picture of modern life with 
a great deal of feeling in it, and very com- 
pletely worked out. 

I must pass over the portraits, of which 
there are many fine ones (nearly all pcrhaps 
open to the charge of that vver-finish 
which the French put into their portraits, and 
which gives a certain impression of hardness), 
and find space for a word about the landscapes. 
I have memoranda in my note-book of twice 
as many landscapes worth note as of any other 
class of works ; but can only mention a few; 
and landscapes, after all, are less susceptible 
of description than figure subjects. Two have 
been purchased by the Government; M. 
Foreau’s “Le Bac de Soubise” (probably 
for topographical reasons) and M. Grosjean’s 
‘* Les Premiéres Collines du Jura,’’ a mountain 
landscape with a very grand sky. The fine 
works by M. Didier-Pouget and M. Harpignies 
have been already mentioned. A_ lady, 
Mdme. Adam, exhibits an exceedingly fine 
picture of “ Venise, Jour d’Octobre,” looking 
over the lagoon with the buildings in the 
distance and a very broad and effective treat- 
ment of the water. One of the finest land- 
scapes in the exhibition is M. Cachoud’s large 
work “ Quand vient la Nuit,” a real twilight 
landscape in a grand and broad style, and full 
of poetic feeling. M. Cabié’s “‘ La Chaumiere— 
Effet du Matin,” is a fine painting of a French 
farmstead with great “immemorial elms” form- 
ing pillars of foliage. M. Simonnet, usually the 
painter of glowing sunsets, this year exhibits @ 
snow scene in a winter wood with a town seen 
in the distance; it is a picture practically all 
foreground, and masterly in its reality of effect 
and detail. M. Paul Vayson has a diptych, & 
morning landscape in one panel, an evening ol 
in the other; an effective combination. = 
Pape shows what an effective picture oo ‘ 
made out of an old stone-quarry at Issy-les 
Moulineaux. Among others are a A scr 
effective painting of the quays at oa = 
twilight, with the lights showing ; M. Wale’ 
“ Automne—aprés la Pluie”; and aaa 
fanicz’s “Réve Romantique,”’ an imaginary 
landscape in the park of an imaginary —, 
with decaying sculpture among the ga ai 
there is a capital sea effect by M. f ster je i 
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Dunkerque,” which is as full of wind as it could 


pe, and also shows very truthfully what painters 


do not always seem to notice, the dirty colour 
of waves during a storm in a shallow sea. 
There are many smaller landscapes that are 
worth looking at. 

At the New Salon, we are confronted also 
in the first room with a large decorative picture, 
M. Roll’s “ Joies de la Vie (Art, Mouvement, 
Travail, Lumiére),”” bought by the municipality 
jor the decoration of some public room, and 
(as far as it can be made out all) as absurd a 
composition as one could well see: a plain in 
which bits of Classic and Gothic architecture 
are scattered about in the middle distance 
(symbols of “art’’); a kind of procession seems 
to wind up a sunken road in the middle ; on the 
left three huntsmen in scarlet coats gallop 
about, on the right are various figures whose 
occupations are unintelligible. The thing has 
neither beauty nor sense, and one is sorry to 
see it from M. Roll, who has produced some very 
fne decorative pictures. In another room 
we find a section of a great decorative ceiling 
for the Thé&tre Francais by M. Besnard, 
“Apollo et les Vingt-quatre heures.” This 
is part of what is evidently a circular composi- 
tion; the sun, behind the head of Apollo, makes 
a burning centre ; Apollo’s horses rear in the way 
they do only on ceilings, and the Hours appear 
fluttering amid concentric circles of light of 
diminishing brightness towards the circum- 
ference. The painting is treated in the way 
proper to a ceiling; that is to say, it is kept 
vague and floating in effect, and it may look 
better in its intended situation than it does on a 
wall. In Gallery X. there is a small collection 
of more satisfactory decorative paintings. 
The “Panneau Decoratif’ for the Lycée 
Fenelon is a bright landscape representing 
§pring, with a line of joyous figures coming up to 
the foreground—a very charming example of 
landscape used in a decorative manner. There 
is also here M. Friant’s fine ceiling for the 
Prefecture of Meurthe-et-Moselle, representing 
“La Lorraine Protectrice des Arts et des 
Sciences.” This is one of the ceilings treated 
in upward perspective—a violoncellist fore- 
shortened on one side, an astronomer and a 
globe foreshortened on the other side, the rest 
of the composition being filled with figures 
floating in the air. The principle of treating 
figures in upward perspective is not a good one, 
but in its main design this is a fine work and 
is essentially a ceiling painting, not a wall- 
painting placed horizontally; very different 
in this respect from M. Gervex’s “ Etude pour 
le Plafond de la Mairie du XIX® Arron- 
dissement,” in which two classically draped 
butchers are about to operate on an ox bound 
to the top of a stone wall, which wall will of 
course appear horizontally on the ceiling, 
giving the idea that it must fall on one’s head. 

The eccentricities of the New Salon are 
greater than ever, and include things, like the 
paintings by M. Willette and M. Zuloaga, 
which represent the lowest degradation of the 
art of painting, though these things find ad- 
mirers among the class of critics who find every- 
thing in the Old Salon bad and everything in 
the New Salon admirable. Yet the New Salon 
contains what, as a piece of painting, and 
indeed in the matter of expression also, is cer- 
tainly one of the finest French pictures of the year 
—M. Carolus-Duran’s “ Volupté.” He at least 
can paint, and though this picture would not 
recommend itself to parents and guardians in 
England, it is the one work in the New Salon 
ot which it may be said that is in itself worth a 
vsit to the exhibition. But the proportion of 
good work is really very small, and some of the 
best men are not up to their usual mark ; 
M. Binet’s series of small landscapes, for 
instance, is by no means equal to what I have 
seen here in former years. Among a few notice- 
able Pictures there is a good one with a moral to 
it, by a Chilian artist, M. Arcos, ‘‘ L’Aumone et 
3 Charité,” a diptych, one side illustrating 
4 perfunctory giving of alms in the street by a 
nich lady, the other the visit of pure sympathy 
< the part of a young girl to a sick woman ; 

is latter is a beautiful piece of pure feeling 
oe in painting, and the whole is very 
well executed. M. Aublet’s “Le Chambre 
; — @ small picture in which a nude figure 
‘ nds half lighted by a stained glass window, 

an unusual and very original production. 
pict agnaux’ “Le Calvaire” is a fine little 
= ure of a cross on a sea-coast cliff with a 

— and infant seated by it; a picture with 

pid in it. M. Flourie’s “ Avant le Bain” 
Successful treatment of a nude figure in 





open air and lighted by flecks of sunlight through 
the trees. M. Lagarde paints a scene in a 
battered city street in winter, “Soir de Guerre,” 
with dead soldiers and horses lying about, 
which has been bought by the State, but 
whether to encourage or to repress the warlike 
ardour of good citizens is not obvious. M. 
La Touche, amid some not very interesting 
works, impresses one with “La Bourrasque,”’ the 
making up of a quarrel between husband and wife, 
which is touched with real pathos. M. Lavery’s 
** Polymnia ” looks as well here as it did in the 
New Gallery, and Mr. Sargent’s “ Portrait of 
Mdme. le Duchesse de S——’ better even 
than it did in last year’s Academy, being in a 
more favourable light. M. Lhermitte, in 
*“* Chez les Humbles ” has played what is now 
the somewhat worn-out trick of introducing 
the figure of Christ among personages of modern 
life—in this case blessing the meal of the poor ; 
the feeling of the work is pleasing, but the colour 
very dingy; a quality, however, which is a note 
in the proclivities of the modern school, who 
must paint everything in browns and greys. 
The State has purchased M, Ménard’s ‘* Temps 
Calme,” a little sea-piece with a small ship 
becalmed on an expanse of sea.’ Mr. Stewart, 
one of the French-American colony of. artists, 
paints a moral picture under the title “ Re- 
cemption,” in which the point is the sudden 
reflection and disgust of a much-dressed young 
lady in the midst of a party of very noisy 
cigarette-smoking fashionables; the point is 
forcibly made, but after all it is of more interest 
for the moral than for the art.. M. Weerts’s 
picture of “‘ La Bella Simonetta,” a half-length 
nude figure with her back to the spectator, 
looking out into the sunshine, is one of the few 
works of its class in the new Salon which can be 
called really masterly, and by pure force of 
painting is in a different category from the 
numerous figures, catalogued indifferently: as 
“Avant le Bain” and ‘‘Aprés le Bain,” 
mostly of little interest except to show that 
the artist can draw the figure. 

It is not a great year in sculpture, compara- 
tively speaking. There are in the great court of 
the Old Salon, no doubt, many finely modelled 
figures, but one does not find any work which can 
be called really memorable; any of those concep- 
tions which strike one for their intellectual 
interest as well as for their fine execution. The 
most individual work is M. Mercié’s monument to 
Armand Silvestre ; a broken off column around 
which circle three nymphs in basrelief (small 
scale), while a fourth figure is seated in the rear of 
thecolumn. Of this we may possibly be able to 
give an illustration. M. Lombard exhibits 
a heroic size monumental statue of Pierre 
Puget, mallet and chisel in hand, and an un- 
finished figure by him. There is a large fountain 
by M. Belloc, ‘Le Printemps et Bacchus,” for 
a square at Perpignan, a little too restless in 
design ; a pretty monument by M. Bernstamm 
to the author of ‘“‘ Le Monde ot l’ons’Ennuie,”’ 
in which a girl wreathes with garlands the stele 
bearing the bust of the dramatist ; a fine kneeling 
figure of a Bacchante by M. Charpentier ; 
M. Derré’s “La Grotte d'Amour,” a very 
impassioned group, purchased by the State ; 
a statue of Krisis decking herself with the orna- 
ments of Aphrodite, by M. Laoust, noticeable 
because it is really the perfection of elegance 
and finish of design, though rather too “‘ pretty ”’ ; 
M. Lefebvre’s personification of “ LEté” 
by a figure of a modern lady in a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, which he has really managed to 
make quite sculpturesque (this is a Government 
Commission) ; M. Peynot’s “‘ Poésie Pastorale,”’ 
a fine and poetic production ; and M. Theunis- 
sen’s two large monumental figures representing 
“La Seine” and ‘ L’Escaut,” reclined on 
lofty pedestals, and which are intended to 
decorate the bridge of the canal at St. Quentin. 
In fact there is plenty to look at in the sculpture, 
only nothing of such high and special interest 
as I have found in the central court of the 
Grand Palais in some previous years. 

——— 

Epinsurcu ARCHITECTS AND THE PARISH 
Covunciz.—At a meeting of the Council of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, held on 
the 11th inst., the terms and conditions upon 
which the Parish Council propose to elect an 
architect and superintendent of works was 
under review. On the ground that the re- 
muneration offered was far below the recog- 
nised scale of professional charges, the Council 
of the Architectural Society expressed dis- 
approval of the same, and resolved to com- 
municate with the Parish Council on the sub- 
ject, and to ask them to reconsider the condi- 
tions of appointment. 


THE ,ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, ‘Conduit-street, W., Mr. J. 
Belcher, President, in the chair. 


Sculpture in Relation to Architecture. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. A. Gilbert, 
R.A., and Professor Lanteri, who, with Mr. T. 
Stirling Lee and Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
had promised papers for that evening, were 
unable to be present. 

Mr. T. Stirling Lee said he had not expected 
to be the first that evening to be called upon to 
speak, but he wished to express the great 
pleasure he felt in being present, for under 
their late President and the present Chair- 
man sculpture and architecture had made 
great progress. One wished first of all to 


ask what was this great desire they all 
had to express themselves in figurative 
language? From the very earliest time man 


had desired to express his thoughts in form, 
and in his tombs and temples had taken sculp- 
ture as the language. The great ideals of their 
old world have been written in that language, 
and what would they have lost of the thoughts 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and Floren- 
tines if sculpture had not been associated with 
architecture ? Architecture was the most open of 
all books. There it was in the streets for every- 
body tosee,and the sculptors wrote their thoughts 
on these buildings in figurative language. 
Any sculptor who had to do anything with a 
building could not approach it except from the 
point of view that it was the highest sphere 
in which he could use his art. He had got to 
hand down to future ages the thoughts of his 
time, and one did feel in this sense that every 
sculptor ought to be a very deep thinker. 
He must be, and must always have been, a deep 
thinker. The sculptor had to observe nature 
very closely because he was going to use these 
symbols and their characteristics in his language, 
and he had to hand down the environment in 
which he lived. From those things he could 
come to the present day, and he would ask 
whether we, as a nation, understood the figurative 
language? Did we, when we put sculpture on 
our buildings, really grasp the fact that we 
were putting on a language which was going 
to be read and understood by the public ? Was 
the figurative language or symbolic language a 
living thing to-day? After they had put all 
their observations of nature into their work, 
how many of the persons who went by would 
stop and read it? And yet that was the use of 
sculpture in architecture. One went to work 
with great ideals, and had a longing to express 
_—whether religious views, scientific discovery, 
the attributes of good government, the virtues, 
or the literary arts and sciences. They took 
them all as their subjects, but how real were 
they to the sculptor to-day or to the public in 
the sense of a figurative language? In the 
old days there were no books, and people illus- 
trated their thoughts from nature, and their 
touch with nature made the language of the 
sculptor intelligible to them. That they had 
lost that there was no doubt, and to a great 
extent they had lost the use of that language 
on their buildings. Now they came to the 
other side, which was the esthetic side. Here 
they came to a thing which must always exist 
as long as architects would use ornament 
as part of their scheme of design. Then came 
the highest form of ornament—that of masonry ; 
because from the very first association with 
architecture the sculptor had got to realise 
that his carving was masonry, and that it was 
to be part of the building.. The first thing the 
atchitect desired was to use the highest form of 
decoration—the human figure ; but he supposed 
he was right in saying that the first thing those 
who employed the architect knocked off was 
figure sculpture. He would like to know if 
ever there was an architect who had a free hand 
to use what he wanted. No doubt, however, 
it was the desire in all designs to use that highest 
form of decoration, the human figure. And then 
the sculptor had to consider what was the idea 
in that part of the building he had to decorate ; 
what lines he had to carry through; what 
proportions of light and shade he had to carry 
through ; what was the scale ; and what was 
the sort of proportion the architect wished in 
his design. Sometimes the building might 
want flowing lines, and these lines must be in 
the sculptor’s panel. He would like to show 
how wonderful these lines were to anybody 





-who really thought out his art with architecture. 
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Every problem that he ever came across in 
architecture was found in the Parthenon, and 
so he would illustrate what he meant by that 
building. The Parthenon frieze was a wonder- 
ful illustration of the treatment of line. There 
was one panel which puzzled everybody, 
because one figure was deeper in its relief than 
any other. It was the last panel but one in the 
frieze, and it was not until they had got these 
panels all put together that they found the 
reason for it. It was simply the point of view 
of composition of line. The whole frieze was 
carried round and the sculptor wanted to stop, 
and he did it by carrying the lines of the sculp- 
ture and the architecture down the building. 
The whole thing was one beautiful continuity 
of line and composition, and showed how mar- 
vellous the Greek idea of line was, for even the 
heel of the boy in the panel was part of the com- 
position of line. Now he came to the point 
of view of light and shade. The light and shade 
of anything when they had to do with archi- 
tecture was governed by the light and shade 
of the mouldings, and in the frieze they found 
the depth of the relief was governed entirely 
by the light and shade of the mouldings. The 
panels were all within a plane. So wonderful 
was the way in which the Greeks studied the 
law of optics that if they got an angle under the 
colonnade and looked up they might take a 
straight edge from the point of view they were 
looking and would find that the whole of the 
composition was covered from that plane. 
Everything seen at a distance must be governed 
from the point of view at which it was seen. 
Then they came to the point of view of impres- 
sion, and to show how the Greeks thought 
deeply, and how they associated light and shade, 
he would refer to the Phideas’ “ Birth of 
Athena.” Here the sculptor was going to 
illustrate the birth of ‘‘ Wisdom,’ and how was 
he going to do it 2. Wisdom was born with the 
sunrise, and so the sculptor illustrated the light 
and shade of the day. He started with the rise 
of the sun, went on to the full daylight with the 
sun at its meridian, and closed with the twi- 
light of evening. That was the sculptor’s 
idea, and it was perfectly right. They knew 
that when some of the people saw the figures in 
the studio they asked the sculptor what he 
had done, but they knew what it looked like on 
the Parthenon. The one idea of Phideas was 
to illustrate his light and shade scheme, and 
they could see how the poetry of thought 
entered into his scheme. Then they came to 
the question, “‘Can you get in one flat plane 
the effect of anything like perspective ? ” 
Phideas wanted his deities seated in a semi- 
circle, and how was he to get it? If they 
went to the Parthenon Room at the British 
Museum and stood at the further side to look 
at these deities they would find, by the way he 
treated his chairs by cutting them in one plane, 
and the way he treated the angle of these chairs, 
that at a distance the deities formed a semi- 
circle. It showed how wonderfully the Greeks 
thought. Again, in the presentation to Athena 
they saw how gradually Phideas diminished 
the figure so that it seemed to rise from the 
earth. He mentioned all this to show what 
could be expressed in sculpture on a temple or 
public building or whatever it might be. 
Another wonderful example of the treatment of 
light and shade was to be found in the panel 
by Phideas of the white cow. In this panel they 
saw the influence of the architect, the sculptor, 
and the painter, and it was one of the most 
wonderful pieces of carving in the whole of the 
frieze. They were often laughed at when they 
talked about colour insculpture, but all he would 
say was that if one felt colour it governed one’s 
treatment of a subject. He had tried to illus- 
trate how first thought governed them, and then 
how line, general proportion, light and shade, 
and even impressionism governed them in 
relation to their work in architecture, and now 
he came to the practical side. Mr. Lee pro- 
ceeded to describe from photographs the 
different methods of work by Phideas, Michael 
Angelo, and Giotto, and remarked that every- 
thing to do with architecture must have pro- 
portion with the lines of the building if they 
were to have harmony. But what was their 
position that night? They had todeal with two 
classes of sculptors—one the plastic and the 
other the glyptic ; the one was a modeller and 
the other a carver. The carver was one who 
served his time in a shop and went out and carved 
in stone; the other went to schools and put his 
clay up and gradually went on to work it. With 
architecture they must work with the carver. 


If they were to do anything with architecture at ' of which the figure consisted was slipping 


all it must be from the geometrical side, and if 
they wanted an example of what he meant he 
would ask them to put a modeller on a building. 
They would then find the thing full of black 
and white, but there would be no surface plane. 
Directly they put a man on stone he would not 
take off more than he could help, but would leave 
the stone part of the building. A very serious 
thing for England was that they had very few 
carvers, and they were doing less and less of 
their own work. He believed that if a man was 
going to put sculpture on a building he should 
do it tn situ, and he should go with the one idea 
that his work was part of the building ; he ought 
not to take a modelled figure and put it on a 
building. It was said that this method of 
working would take too long, but he did not 
think so. The man who understood carving 
would get his design and line it out, and after 
getting the rough coat off would come and put 
his own work on it, and if he did that he would 
be quicker than the man who modelled the 
figure and got it carved by someone else. They 
must come back to the first principle that 
sculpture and architecture must work together, 
and that the sculptor must come with the idea 
that he had to enrich architecture. 

Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens said he was glad 
that Mr. Lee and himself, who worked so 
differently, saw so many things in common. To 
him architectural sculpture fell under either of 
two heads. First, constructional sculpture, or 
that which was formed out of a piece of the 
structural material of the building, and which 
actual piece had to perform its original purpose 
as weight-bearer or receiver of a thrust, such as 
columns, caps of columns, keystones, corbels, 
brackets, and the like. Secondly, there was the 
applied or superficial sculpture, under which 
heading he placed niche figures, the filling in of 
spaces such as spandrils, panels, and _ friezes, 
also mere surface work upon walls, and other 
structural features. In both classes fitness for its 
purpose should be the greatest quality of the 
sculpture, and in its quality of fitness beauty 
stood supreme. Unless the sculpture added 
beauty to the building it had no logical reason for 
its existence. The time whenits chief object was 
to record history was nowof the past. In struc- 
tional sculpture the absolutely essential require- 
ment was that it not only aided, but also 
appealed to the eye and brain as aiding, the 
building material to do its work, be that work 
either support or resistance. How frequently 
one received an impression of weakness owing 
to the unfortunate selection of lines and masses 
even if an actual seriousweakening of the material 
was not there. Yet they had the magnificent 
results of the past to refer to. Of these he 
placed first the caryatides of the Erechtheion. 
Every line of those figures was designed to 
aid the impression of carrying ; the very selec- 
tion of type of person, the restraint from all 
suggestions of movement in the pose, they 
stood there as if nothing could tire them, but 
yet as if they felt the responsibility imposed 
upon them; but then the architect had not 
overloaded them with work, the bulk of 
building they carried being reasonable. How 
different were the couple of crouching figures 
one frequently saw nowadays, struggling 
under a load of 30 ft. or more of bay window. 
Another example which had always given him 
the greatest satisfaction as structional sculpture 
in conjunction with architecture was the winged 
Assyrian lion, which formed the base of each 
pier of some king’s doorway in Assyria, and 
which was now in the British Museum. The 
great wings, folded back tightly against each 
sideof the pier, created the impression that they 
were there to hold the wall safe from lateral 
movement. The great lesson to be learned from 
thoughtful analysis of the works of the past— 
from their mistakes as well as their successes— 
must result in the appreciation of certain laws 
which should guide them in their present work. 
No one regretted more than he did the repetition 
ot those works in the present, for he felt that, 
whilst the laws of fitness which the old sculptors 
established beyond question should be followed, 
yet the thought and feeling should be entirely 
of our own time. That was the only way to 
have living sculpture, but generally it was 
merely a resuscitation of dead bones that was 
introduced. He would like to know how they, 
as architects, thought of a matter which always 
worried him in certain examples of Michael 
Angelo. He referred to the placing of the 
four lying figures on the tombs of Lorenzo and 
Guiliano de Medici. On him the impression 





was created that each block of white marble 





sideways off the architectural base. Qne point 
where they might avoid following a fault of 
the past was the placing of the figures showing 
no appreciation of the laws of gravity. In 
their paintings artists had long ago abandoned 
the faults of the painters who knew nothing of 
perspective, but in architecture one saw ficure 
after figure reaching out and pretending to 
carry a mass of material when in reality. the 
material carried the figures. In the avoidance 
of this mistake Alfred Stevens was most 
happy; he obtained great richness of light and 
shade, and yet he did not exceed the limitations 
of the possible. If a figure projected beyond 
the limits of gravity another figure was sure 
to be behind holding it back. With regard to 
the second head, applied and superficial sculpture, 
he felt that in respect of the mere surface 
ornamentation of walls the most fitting work 
was that which was incised work, the retention 
of the surface of the wall being recognised as 
the main characteristic in the treatment. 
He referred to the Assyrian bas-reliefs of the 
lion hunts of King Assurbanipal, in which he 
felt the treatment of the animals placed these 
bas-reliefs as being the finest things of their 
kind in ,\the world. Before leaving outside 
work he would venture to express regret at the 
large amount of money spent on sculpture which 
was wasted owing to the placing of it apparently 
without regard to the neighbouring houses and 
to the width of the streets. How often was the 
sculpture only to be seen properly from the attic 
windows of the opposite house ? He supposed 
the Greeks started the fashion for friezes, but 
then buildings were always longer than they 
were high, which was seldom the case in 
towns now, owing to the great value of land. 
These Greek buildings could be seen at some 
distance, and the scale of the figure work and 
of relief they adopted told well in their strong 
sunshine and clear atmosphere, and was 
not of necessity suitable here under such 
very different conditions. He was going to 
refer to a definite example of the misuse of 
sculpture in a new building in the Strand, but 
perhaps it was better that he should refer to an 
example of a building which probably most of 
them knew, and in which he felt they had a 
real fitting way of treating the sculpture. He 
referred to Colney Chapel, at All Saints’ Convent, 
St. Albans, by Mr. Leonard Stokes. It was a site 
which would inspire any sculptor to do his 
best, and he thought that Mr. Wilson in his 
sympathetic work had not wasted his chances, 
with the result that the sculpture did really 
add to the beauty of the building as a 
whole. He felt that many British architects 
were to be congratulated on their appreciation 
of the necessity of protecting outside sculpture 
somewhat: from the stress of the weather. 
Much of the modern French work was wrongly 
treated in this respect. It seldom had any 
moulding or coping above it, and, in fact, the 
architect seemed to select the skyline and the 
most exposed part of walls tor decoration with 
sculpture. He mentioned that because one saw 
buildings cropping up in London trom time to 
time in which French influence prevailed, and 
although they should be ready to welcome 
any good influence, yet they should look criti- 
cally into things and make sure that they were 
good. They cordially acknowledged the go 

influences they had received from their F rench 
brothers in art, but it was no compliment to 
them to receive everything without question. 
This question of the wear of water and frost 
was one too frequently lost sight of, by sculptors, 
and a recognition of it should be insisted upon 
by architects for their stone carving. It was : 
thing the old medieval sculptors understoos 
so well, and the great use they made of vertica 
lines was in great measure the outcome of this 
necessity. It was not only an eye of beauty 
which dictated it, but practical requirements 
as well. With reference to the “a 
material as affecting both inside and outside 
work, he believed that one of the great defects 
of their British school of sculpture was the quite 
secondary place given to the consideration Ps 
the material in which the work was to be fins “ 
produced. The design and modelling was r 
most cases the only thing seriously considerec . 
Slavish imitation of a model and earmene in 
use of the clay appeared to be all-absor 4 
When sculpture was applied to architectur’s 
aid more particularly when it was ‘ 
stractural parts, he felt the treatment ° 
material was all-important. In their 8¢ pie 
training this matter was practically exclut a 
aid he thought that architects could render 
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the necessity for a better consideration of 
the treatment of material when they required 
to use it. As to interior work, it was wiser that 
fisures should never be used on ceilings. The use 
of figures springing from the cornice and stretch- 
ing on the flat of the ceiling without any regard 
to the law of gravity was to him an absolutely 
unfitting use of sculpture. He regretted its use 
almost as much for panels, whether painting 
er sculpture on ceiling. The human figure 
was bound to assert itself and call for attention 
from people—below—with consequent neck- 
ache to those who looked. All things con- 
sidered, he felt that figure work on ceilings was a 
mistake, and there was ample scope for intro- 
ducing them on friezes, doorways, and especially 
on chimneypieces. Nothing was more fitting 
as a motive for decoration of ceilings than 
flowering tree forms. In regard to sculpture 
inside buildings, he thought attention ought to 
be paid to proper lighting. One sometimes saw 
sculpture in places where little or no light 
reached it. He would not ask for undue 
consideration of sculpture, but as fitness 
for purpose was one of the greatest qualities 
in all architectural design then he did say, 
unless the sculpture the architect was thinking 
of could be properly lighted, it could not be 
the right place to use it. In private houses a 
great field for the use of sculpture, and of which 
little use was made, was the chimneypiece. 
One place where sculpture was greatly used and 
very often maltreated was for the decoration 
of altars in Christian churches placed directly 
under an east window. He said maltreated rather 
than misplaced because few would question that 
the altar was the place above all others for 
placing the most precious decoration. If the 
east end of the church had been decided upon 
as the most fitting place for the altar, then 
undoubtedly the fault lay with the east window. 
At one.time he believed there was a strongly 
established symbolism of the hope of the Resur- 
rection in the east window, but certainly that 
had been lost sight of now because the majority 
of east windows were filled with glass illustrating 
a hundred and one subjects rather than the 
Resurrection. In the oldest Christian churches 
no east window, or only a very small one, was 
introduced, and on the ground of the better 
lighting of the altar, which should have con- 
sideration, it would be more fitting and a more 
artistic treatment to obtain the light from the 
side walls. By this means also the choir could 
be adequately provided with light, especially 
if those windows were kept free from dark 
stained glass. In the English mediwval tombs 
the sculptors had the keenest appreciation of 
architectural treatment in their work, and the 
simplicity of line and dignity in the recumbent 
effigies was very remarkable, except perhaps in 
the case of some which were resting sideways. 
Regarding them, however, it was a matter for 
rejoicing that the colouring by which they 
were undoubtedly decorated at one time had 
perished, because he was afraid that the colouring 
must have been very gaudy and cut up, and 
nothing like so fine as the sculptural qualities. 
He felt that those tombs to which colour was 
merely applied could not have compared for 
a moment with the few in which an admixture 
of material was used, such as metals, enamels, 
etc. He suggested that the judicious use once 
more of a mixture of materials for inside sculp- 
ture could be a great aid to beauty if fittingly 
used. Nowadays the average standard of 
sculpture applied to buildings was not up to the 
quality of the architecture ; there were some 
brilliant exceptions, he knew, but generally it 
was so. He felt that this was because sculptors 
wanted treating with more confidence and less 
as machines. The money paid was usually 
insufficient to provide thoughtful work, yet 
the total amount spent on sculpture as orna- 
mentation in many buildings was ample to 
supply that building with a few pieces of 200d 
work to the great gain of the building and 
the sculpture. With many of them he knew 
that sculptors received all sympathy, but with 
others they did not. He would say to the 
architect: Employ indiv’dual sculptors; set 
down as tightly as you like the conditions it is 
just and right you should impose ; explain fully 
the site for the work and the surrounding 
materials ; state approximately the scale of 
the figures ; set the direction of line desirable 
to be emphasised and the flatness or height 
of projection; state any subject you want 

ustrated ; emphasise that you require a true 
Tecognition of the use of material and a con- 
sideration of weather in the design ; state the 
Sum of money available; and even let the 





sculptor make a sketch model for. you to 
see. But then give him a freer hand and the 
chance and credit of being the designer of the 
work, and as a result you will get the best 
out of him. Instead of most sculptors, as now, 
looking on their architectural work as pot- 
boilers they would give their very best work. 
By such means architects might not get all 
they expected, but they would get individual 
character. Think of the figures on Wells 
Cathedral front done by different sculptors. 
Did the architect get what he expected ? The 
architect probably specified for statues of a 
given size, yet some of them were 6 ft. and 
some 7 ft. and some 7 ft. 6 in. for the same- 
sized niches. Yet was the whole artistic 
result of the cathedral seriously damaged ? 
Was not the living character of the sculpture 
a greater gain? Mr. Reynolds-Stephens felt 
he might be wrong in much he had said, but 
it was the frankly expressed opinion of a 
serious student of a great art. 





Sir John Taylor, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lee and Mr. Stephens, said they 
would agree with nearly every word which had 
been stated by the speakers. Although this 
subject of the co-operation of the sculptor and 
the architect had been brought before the 
Institute on several occasions within the last few 
years, he felt they had never had it put more 
strongly before them than that night. To his 
mind nothing could be of greater importance 
than that the architect and the sculptor should 
co-operate in the preparation of the design. 
It was no use whatever to have the architectural 
design prepared and then afterwards do the 
best they could to fill in the parts of it which 
required sculpture. It was much better for 
the sculptor and architect to co-operate in the 
preparation of the design. He knew of one 
case where the niches were all formed for the 
figures, and, for want of co-operation between 
the architect and sculptor, when the figures 
came they were much too large for the niches. 

Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said they were glad to feel that 
sculptors recognised this as a very important 
subject. It was important to sculptors and 
without doubt it was important to architects. 
Of its importance to architects he was afraid 
they were not as seriously convinced as they 
might be, but he would go a little further and 
say that, as to its importance to sculpture, 
sculptors were not yet seriously convinced. 
So far as architects were concerned he might 
illustrate it from a point drawn from Mr. Lee’s 
exordium. The architect had a building on 
which he put sculpture, but did he ever trouble 
himself seriously about what that sculpture 
meant ? He doubted it. The architect was 
not really serious about it. He wanted so much 
ornament, and so he used sculpture, and in 
some cases he wanted sculpture to cover laches 
in his design. At all events, the sculpture 
lacked the inspiration of effective birth, and the 
result was that any model could be translated 
into masonry to provide the architect with a 
broken surface. In London they had an 
extraordinary object-lesson of the want of 
seriousness in the architecture of sculptors 
in the pedestals and thrones of their statues. 
Few things were more deplorable than the 
utter weakness the modern sculptor showed 
in appreciating architectural design when it 
came into contact with figure work. He did 
not know that they were demanding the 
impossible either from the sculptor or the archi- 
tect, but he feared they were going to the wrong 
school to learn if they took their architecture 
from the Parthenon, because no Parthenons 
were built nowadays, and the sculptor was 
going to the wrong school to learn if he 
thought he would have the opportunity of 
doing his carving upon such a_ building. 
What was the practical issue of the matter ? 
There was only one remedy, for the fault which 
he had ventured to suggest lay equally with 
both, and that was effective study. They would 
find the era which corresponded with their 
own, and from which they could derive practical 
lessons, not in the distant past of Athens, but 
in the Renaissance. They were to all intents 
and purposes men of the Renaissance now ; 
they were as much men of the Renaissance 
whether they designed in Gothic or not. They 
had to go to the past perforce and dig there and 
to recast their discoveries to modern require- 
ments. They could not escape from the 
institutions of the age in which they were cast. 
When they looked to the Renaissance they 





for the sake of their archxological or antiquarian 
perfection, but because of their profiles and 
play of light and shade. He did not know muck 
about the early life of Alfred Stevens, but- 
he imputed the extraordinary success of his 
architectural treatment of sculpture to that long 
term of years that he toiled up and down Italy. 
It was in those years of tramping and studying 
Italy that he felt his way into the real meaning 
of architectural qualities; and he also ventured 
to think that Mr. Alfred Gilbert owed a great 
deal of his success to years of patient study 
in Italy. His own view of the present condition 
of things was somewhat pessimistic, but he 
hoped that @ new race of sculptors would feel 
that architecture was a living art, and that archi- 
tects would feel their way to the basis of 
sculpture. Could it not be said in treating the 
subject generally that the tendency of the 
Greek employment of sculpture was to employ 
it in architecturally framed panels. .When they 
came to Gothic times, sculpture was applied, 
and the figures were more or less detached. 
When they came to the Renaissance the sculp- 
tural forms melted in with the architecture. 
Mr. Hugh Stannus sa‘d he felt about sculpture 
that it might be applied for two things. Firstly, 
to tell a story, and, secondly, to make fine build- 
ings. He had dealt with the first branch in a 
lecture he gave before the Society of Arts. 
Mr. Stephens had made an interesting separation 
between the figures which were dealt with in 
the structure and those figures which were 
merely applied, but he would only say that 
where figures which were used as support should 
be something less than human. That might 
be done in one or two ways. They could give 
what was called a “herm” or they might cut 
off the arms or brutalise the figures. In front 
of the War Office there was a couple of figures 
supporting a small porch. These were not 
individualised, but had they been figures of 
Lord Wolseley or Lord Kitchener it would have 
been felt that they were entirely out of place. 
Now that they had had this subject before them 
four or five times he ventured to suggest that 
they should codify the whole of the ideas and 
submit them to the consideration of the Art 
Committee, and they might publish a book on 
the subject, edited by Professor Pite. He was 
reminded of some sculpture by Mr. Lee at 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and when Mr. Lee 
was illustrating his remarks from the Parthenon 
he could not help thinking of that noble series 
of panels with which he enriched St. George’s 
Hall. Professor Pite seemed to think it was not 
right that they should study the Parthenon, 
but he did hope they would always aim high. 
They might not have a Parthenon to build or to 
sculpture, but as the greater contained the less 
he did not think any architect or sculptor would 
do badly if they started out able to build or 
decorate the Parthenon. They might perhaps 
have only to build pig-styes or alter public- 
houses, but they would have the satisfaction of 
applying the art which might have made the 
Parthenon to the pig-stye or the public-house. 
The Chairman said that he felt bound to say 
that the sister arts of sculpture and architecture 
had drifted apart, and he thought that archi- 
tects were somewhat to blame in the matter. 
He trusted that in the future the two arts 
would be brought closer together and would 
work together from the beginning. They 
must not forget that they were sister arts, and 
that architects must not allow sculpture to be 
used improperly or to serve merely as pinnacles 
and terminals or to add weight to the top of a 
buttress. It was on that account that they 
had drifted apart. He knew a sculptor who 
said to him on one occasion, in speaking of his 
pedestal: “I do not want any architecture 
because it detracts from the figure; I prefer 
to place it on a rough-hewn block.” Just as 
architects had begun to learn the uses and 
advantages of sculpture in relation to buildings, 
so he hoped that sculptors would learn that 
architects could be of great help in aiding 
sculpture. It was true in the case of buildings 
the architect must take the lead, and -the 
sculptor must support him ; but in the case of 
monuments, where there were groups of figures, 
then the architect might well come in and help 
the sculptor by making a shrine for his work— 
for making a setting to the jewel. As Mr. Lee 
had remarked, sculpture had a special tale to 
tell ; it had to endeavour to tell some story, or 
to give some illustration or. some information 
with regard to its purpose. A building also 
had a tale to tell and a message to deliver, and 
architects asked the sculptor to come in and 
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on of the tale, as it were. His views were 
pretty well known on that subject, but he 
would like to give expression to one or two 
thoughts. One was that architecture dealt with 
straight lines, and sculpture with round lines, 
and it was the contrast of the beauty of curved 
lines against the perpendicular and horizontal 
which helped on their work. There must be a 
certain balance and uniformity in their work with 
regard to buildings, and he also thought that 
scale was very important—much more so than 
had been stated that evening. He thought 
it was important where two or three sculptors 
were working together that the scale of their 
figures should be in proper relation to each 
other. He was not speaking of separate panels 
or subjects. He did not consider that in that 
case sculptors helped the architects at all, for the 
subject might not be connected with the build- 
ing, and the architects, then, only provided a 
frame for the subject. Where a sculptor could 
help an architect was in the expression of the 
purpose of the building itself. Relief also was 
a most important matter that had to be con- 
sidered. Relief work stood in sculpture some- 
thing like decorative work in painting, and he 
felt that relief work was the most important 
means the sculptor had of helping them. 
Figures in the round had perhaps a more 
distinct message, but they should place them 
in a proper position where they could deliver 
their message. Whether they were in the round 
or in relief a great thing w.s that they should 
be part of one subject. 

The vote of thanks was then agreed to. 

Mr. Stirling Lee, in reply, said it was only 
by interchange of opinions that they learned, 
and there was no doubt that sculptors did 
have a great deal to learn from architecture. 
He could quite understand that remark of a 
sculptor which the Chairman had referred to, 
because they knew nothing about architecture. 
If a thing was to be perfect the base was quite 
as important as the figure-work, and it was 
owing to the lack of architectural knowledge 
that they were doing such bad public statues— 
they were individual statues, but they did not fit. 

Me Reynolds-Stephens, in also acknowledging 

of thanks, said he felt that if there 

9 co-operation from the beginning of a 
building design it would be an absolutely 
ideal thing, but that would never come about 
with their present system of education. It 
was his only grievance against his old school 
of the Royal Academy that he was not obliged 
to learn architecture as a sculptural student. 
If every sculptor was obliged to study archi- 
tecture the advantages would be manifest, and 
he felt that architect students, with great gain to 
their professional work afterwards, should study 
and appreciate the aims of painters and sculptors. 

The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing of the Institute would take p!ace on June 5. 

—__-—e-<>-e —__—_ 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 

AN ordinary general meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution was held on Monday at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, S.W., when 
Mr. J. D. Wallis read a paper on “ The Licensing 
Act, 1904.’ The author dealt with the general 
position before the Act, the grounds on which 
on-licences can be refused without compensa- 
tion, renewal authority, and the compensation 
authority, the compensation fund, the pro- 
cedure for fixing the compensation, the basis 
for compensation, the value with the licence, 
the value without the licence, the division of 
the compensation, new licences, the monopoly 
value, and comparison of compensation value 
and monopoly value. 

In speaking of the value of the premises 
without the licence he said that the valuation 
of the premises, as if they were not licensed 
premises, would bring in a number of con- 
siderations, varying in each case, but would 
nevertheless be a matter well within the experi- 
ence of most surveyors. The principal point 
to consider would be what value they have for 
other purposes and how far they are adaptable 
or suitable for other businesses. In the 
majority of cases licensed houses (except the 
old beerhouses) had been specially built for the 
particular trade to be carried on, and in many 
cases the buildings would have little value for 
any other purposes, in fact the larger the house 
and the better equipped for its purpose, the 
less value, comparatively speaking, it would 
have without the licence. In the large towns 
many imposing and expensive structures, with 
elaborate fittings and fixtures, would become 
almost worthléss, whilst small beerhouses and 
many country inns: might more readily find a 





use (of course at a much lower rent) either fcr 
ordinary dwellings or for other purposes. Tae 
difference in value between the premises with 
a licence and without a licence would, no doubt, 
be very great. This would be so even in the 
cas? of a small beerhouse, as, in such places, 
the amount of trade done was frequently very 
large in proportion to the amount of accom- 
modation, and instances could be quoted of 
houses let at rents of from 2001. to 300/. a year, 
which, without a licence, would let only as 
small dwellings, or possibly for shops, at not 
more than from 20/. to 401. a year. In many 
cases the difference would not be so great as 
this, and each case would, of course, have to be 
dealt with on its merits, taking into considera- 
tion the best possible use to which the building 
could be put and the best rent obtainable for it. 
The multiplier to be applied to premises without 
a licence would be less than in the case of a 
house with a licence, this being another factor 
causing a difference in the valuation. For 
instance, a public-house with a licence might 
be worth 200/. a year, which, if taken at twenty- 
six years’ purchase, would give a value of 
5,200/. Without a licence, the building might 
be worth 1001. a year, but this rental could 
probably not be taken higher than the 5 per 
cent. table, or at twenty years’ purchase, which 
would give 2,000/., a difference in capital value 
of 3,200/., but in annual value of only 1001. 
It was not clear how far the question of site 
value, apart from the value of the premises, 
could be considered. Some licensed houses, in 
commanding positions in the centre of large 
towns, would, if devoted to other purposes, 
be of greater value than as licensed premises ; 
that was to say, it would pay the owner to 
forfeit the licence, to pull down the house, and 
erect on the site shops and offices, or flats. 
In such a case compensation would probably 
be claimed on the ground that the premises, 
having lost the licence, would: be reduced in 
value. Such examples were comparatively few 
in number, but the question of site value was 
an important one; the instance given being 
but an extreme case intended to illustrate the 
principle. To the compensation had to be 
added the amount of depreciation of trade 
fixtures. This would, in most cases, be the 
difference in the value as fixtures used in 
connexion with the premises as a going concern, 
and the value for breaking up purposes, or 
for sale at auction prices. 
Visit to Exeter. 

On the 25th and 26th inst. the Institution 
will hold meetings in Exeter, when papers will 
be recd and visits made to places of interest. 


iene neem 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In an editorial article under the title 
“The Reform of Municipal Architecture,” the 
Burlington Magazine supports strongly the 
protest recer tly made by the Institute of Archi- 
tects against the employment of official sur- 
veyors and engineers to design municipal 
buildings. The article entirely repudiates the 
criticism sometimes made, that the architects 
are consulting their professional interests in the 
matter. As a fact, it may be to the interest 
of architects to be employed in such cases, 
but that, the writer urges, is not the point 
for the public ‘to consider. What they have 
to think of is the opportunity of getting the 
best architecture in their public buildings, and 
that is not likely to be got from municipal 
officials. The article concludes with an applica- 
tion of the argument to the case of the proposed 
London County Council Hall, recommending 
(as we have already done) an open com- 
petition. In the same issue a writer who 
signs ‘* P. A.”’ contributes what we think a very 
wrong-headed article under the title ‘ The 
Failure of our Water-colour Tradition,” the gist 
of which is that pure water-colour must always 
be and has always been a comparative failure, 
and that there is no chance for water-colour 
except with the aid of body-colour and “ wiping 
out.” With these means “it can rival oil 
painting in strength and splendour.” To which 
we reply that it is not meant to rival oil paint- 
ing ; it is a pertectly different art, and the old 
tradition was the right one. 

The Art Journal commences with an article on 
““The Chantrey Gallery as it should be,” 
giving a list of illustrations of works with which 
““an ideal Chantrey gallery” should have 
been commenced. The list as a whole does not 
commend itself to us as an ideal. The writer of 
the article seems to think that the object of 
the Chantrey collection should be the illustration 
of the newest developments in English art. Those 








should be included, no doubt, but his position is 
not central enough. A representative Chantrey 
collection should be founded on the works ,{ the 
established and recognised leading artists of 
the day, not on exceptional works, however 
clever ; and, in spite of some mistakes which the 
Academy Trustees have made, we are jn, lined 
that on the whole their guidance is the safest 
We do not want a Chantrey collection of * ney 
lights” in art. 

The Architectural Record (New York) con- 
tains an article on “A New York Hoise of 
To-day,” that forming No. 50, East 52nd. 
street, New York, of which Mr. J. H. Freed. 
lander is the architect. The elevation seems 
to us to have the worst qualities of a modern 
French street house without its refinement ; 
but the interiors are much better, and the 
subject is certainly of interest to English 
architects. A long and fully illustrated article 
on “ The Cl &teau of Langeais,” by Mr. F. Lees, 
forms the most important and valuable portion 
of the contents of the number. 

The most important article on Public Works 
is a long and fully illustrated one on “ The 
Dover Harbour Works,” by Mr. A. T. Walmis- 
ley, the engineer to the Harbour Board. The 
number includes also an article on ‘“ A Great 
Indian Reservoir,” that of Marikanave, in 
Mysore, by Mr. R. B. Buckley, late Chief 
Engineer of Bengal. There is also an article 
on “The Repair, Straightening, Raising and 
Falling of Chimney Shafts,” by a special corre- 
spondent, and one on the construction of 
‘** Cast-iron Tanks,” by Mr. W. J. Jones. 

To Technics Mr. Brysson Conninginam con- 
tributes a short article on ‘* Concrete,” the 
most useful part being that in which the writer 
deals with some essentials governing the 
proportions of its constituent materials. It is 
unfortunately the fact that the composition of 
concrete is often settled in a somewhat hap- 
hazard manner, and specifications are by no 
means uncommon in which no attempt is made 
to define the relative proportions of the sand 
and aggregate, and in which the importance of 
filling the voids in the latter appears to have 
been overlooked. The writer takes the only 
correct view, that the sand and cement should 
be regarded as mortar, the function of which 
is to surround the stone or other material 
employed as aggregate, much as_ ordinary 
mortar is used in the interior of brick and 
stone masonry. Two important postulates 
stated are that cement and sand mixed with 
water diminish by about one-fourth of their 
joint bulk measured dry before admixture, 
and that gravel and broken stone also cccupy 
less space when mixed than they do apart. 
The bearing of these points upon the deter- 
mination of the proper proportions of concrete 
is then explained in a manner that should 
be helpful to young architects and engineers. 
While emphasising the importance of mixing, 
the writer does not mention the admitted 
superiority of mechanical aids to this process, 
merely remarking that ‘‘in extensive under- 
takings, concrete is more economically mixed by 
mechanical appliances.” In our opinion the 
greater efficiency so secured is of far greater 
moment than economy, and as_ concrete- 
mixers can now be obtained in all sizes, their 
use ought to be regarded as imperative in all 
building operations. With regard to the 
quantity of water, the writer's opinion In 
favour of fairly wet concrete is one we quite 
agree with. The article concludes with a few 
data as to the strength of concrete, and serves 
the purpose of directing attention in a general 
way to some of the practical points connected 
with the preparation of this valuable material 
of construction. “Steel Purlins for Corru- 
gated Iron Roofs in Theory and in Practice 
are discussed by Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., his object being to 2 
compromise between practice, as represented by 
the ‘‘ old workman,” and theory, by * the young 
theorist.” Having shown that in roofs coger 
of withstanding the gales of years the calculated 
stress on steel purlins may be as much as 
50 per cent. in excess of the actual breaking 
strength of the material, Mr. Etchells Lewses 
some new rules applicable to all ordinary yer 
of purlin design. These formula do not Jus rd 
the excessive spans and spacing very — . 
adopted, but they allow more latitude and are 
more rational than. the common niethod a 
computation, in which the various eters 
usually made give rise to the ¢ a ae 
divergence: existing between practice = 
theoretical views as to the design of the mem 
here considered. 
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In the M:tional Review Mr. D. 8. \.$~oll 
resumes the attack on the Royal Academy which 
is now the tashion, under the title “ The Royal 
Academy and National Art,” the nference 
being, of course, that the Royal Academy does 
not represent national art. To which we reply 
that at all events it represents it much more 
than any other English Society existing. Mr. 
M‘Coll’s programme evidently aims at dis- 
establishing the Academy altogether, in which 
we do not think he is likely to succeed. The 
real fault of the Royal Academy, in its cor- 
porate capacity, lies in its attitude of superiority 
to all criticism, and refusal to give reasons or 
explanations for any of its actions. Many 
Royal Academicians are personally most 
modest and amiable men, but the tradition of 
the Academy as a public body is to ride rough- 
shod over every one who differs from or criticises 
it; and there is where it makes enemies. 

The Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by the Editor of this Journal, intended for 
nicture-seers and not for artists, on the question 
“What are Pictures For?’ which, we may 
take the opportunity of saying, was the original 
title of the article ; the modification of the title 
by the Editor of the Magazine into “‘ What is the 
raison @étre of Pictures ?”> by no means com- 
mends itself to the author of the article. 

In the Century we have again the Cl ateau 
of Langeais in the course of an article (the 
second) on the Chateau of Touraine, by Mr. 
Whiteing, who deals in this issue with Loches 
and Langeais. The article is, of course, merely 
literary, but the illustrations, from ‘“‘ colour 
drawings” by M. Jules Guérin (that is, we take 
it, drawings specially made for reproduction in 
colour), are very fine and effective. 

Harper commences with an article by Mr. 
Walter Maunder on ‘* Magnetic Storms and the 
Sun,” including an interesting description of 
the * Magnet House ” or 'magnetic observatory 
at Greenwich, installed in 1838 for the con- 
tinuous registration of movements of the 
magnetic needle. Mr. Jacques de Morgan, 
Honorary Director-General of the Antiquities 
of Egypt, contributes an article on “ The 
Temple at Susinak,” being the result of the 
latest excavations at Susa. He describes in 
detail the bricks used, without mortar, and 
with hand-written inscriptions often on their 
taces giving the name ot the king who made the 
building, and other information in regard to it. 
The bricks found in the temple of Susinak 
alone, we are told, would furnish a complete 
list of the Elamite kings. Illustrations of 
some of these inscribed bricks are given, and 
of a number of ornaments found in the ruins. 
A short article on “‘ Subiaco”? by Mr. W. L. 
Alden gives a description and illustrations of 
what must be one of the most picturesque places 
in Italy. 

In Scribner an article entitled ‘‘ The Marble 
Mountains,” by Mr. E. B. Child, gives a very 
interesting description of quarrying in some 
marble quarries in the United States, we do 
not exactly make out where, except that the 
“Green Mountain ” is one of the localities named. 
It is accompanied by most effective illustra- 
tions in colour. ‘‘ Over Night at the Edge of 
the Grand Canyon” (it used to be spelt 

‘caiion”’), by Mr. Benjamin Brooks, is accom- 
paiied by illustrations of what appears to be 
some of the most extraordinary rock and 
mountain scenery in existence; the six or 
seven photographs are well worth attention ; 
they are what one might fancy the scenery in 
the moon to be lile. 

The Antiquary contains an article by 
Mr. William Martin on a subject likely 
to be much under consideration at present 
~The Law Relating to the Protection 
of Ancient Monuments and Buildings”; an 
answer to the question so frequently put, 
i one form or another, by the owner of such 
relics —“* May I not do what I like with my 
own?” The article is to a great extent a 
resumé of the existing law on the subject, but 
ine also important suggestions (with 
_ We are quite in sympathy) for extending 
a amplifying its powers of interference with 
won who possesses remains that are of 
of W. —? to the nation. “The other end 
dou reet,” by Mr. Francis Abel, is an 
themorth’ article describing the vestiges in 
ps of England of the Roman Road which 

mences under that hi toric title in London. 
article ~~ man’s Magazine includes a short 
on Ca & *. W. Paley on Passenger Traffic 

nals,” a brief sketch of the history of the 


subject, and of travelling on canals in the days 
ore railways, 





EMBROIDERY AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 

THe Exhibition of English Embroidery 
executed prior to the middle of the XVItb 
century at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
Savile-row, is unique of its kind. The thirty 
eases of exhibits worthily represent the art of 
embroidery in England of medizval times. 
English embroidery among all the arts stood in 
most repute ; it was specially valued abroad, 
many of the finest specimen pieces finding their 
way across the seas. The term opus anglicanum 
is found in French, Italian, and Spanish docu- 
ments, denoting not only the country that pro- 
duced the werk, but indicating also its value 
and excellence. Documents show the astonish- 
ment of the Normans at sight of the splendid 
state robes worn by the Conqueror and his 
chief nobles on his return to Normandy after 
his conquest of England. At Durham Cathedral 
there are fragments of beautiful and skilful 
work of Anglo-Saxon times, of which photo- 
graphs are shown at the exhibition. The 
fragments are of great beauty in design; the 
colour is unrecognisable. They must be the 
effect of an existing tradition or school of work 
of which there is no trace. The art was fostered 
by the religious houses, and the exhibits shown 
are nearly without exception of ecclesiastical 
character. No doubt ecclesiastical vestments 
were more carefully preserved than lay gar- 
ments, and it was, besides, the custom of the 
wealthy and noble to present their splendid 
robes of ceremony to the religious houses, to 
be turned into altar frontals, copes, and 
chasubles. The art was practised by men and 
women, and was greatly favoured by royal 
ladies ; at the beginning of the Xth century 
Edward’s Queen Aelfflaeda produced the frag- 
ments alluded to at Durham Cathedral. As in 
the other arts, the high-water mark of excel- 
lence in English embroidery was reached in the 
later part of the XIIIth century. Compare the 
painted photographs 1, 2, and 3, the Ascoli 
Cope, the portion of the Toledo cope, and the 
painting of the cope with the “‘ Tree of Jesse” 
respectively, with any of the work of the XVth 
or XVIth century. The execution of the 
earlier examples is marvellous and the amount 
of toil incredible, only to be appreciated by 
comparison with the more careless and coarser 
work of the later period ; the difference of half a 
century is clearly marked in Case B, where a 
cope, circa 1300, hangs by a chasuble of sixty 
years later. One of the most superb examples 
shown is that in Case I, a chasuble of red velvet, 
embroidered in gold thread with the three lions 
of England upon a ground covered with intricate 
foliated scrolls of gold, amongst which are figures 
of men and women. Case K contains one of the 
finest copes shown. It is of the middle of the 
XIVth century ; it is divided into three bands of 
Gothic arcading, the columns formed of twisted 
oak stems, the branches of which canopy the 
figures in each arcade. The work of the XVth 
and XVIth centuries is at its best when free from 
figures; some of the velvet and silk brocade 
mounting the embroidery is magnificent. A 
chasuble of the XVth century in Case X and the 
Fishmongers’ Pall in Case T are noticeable in this 
respect. The exhibition remains open during 
the week, and should not be missed by lovers of 
Gothic design and romance in art. 


—_—____e-~_e—___—- 


THE Orpnance Survey.—The International 
Geographical Congress recommended that a 
map of the world should be made to the scale 
of one-millionth, or about sixteen miles to 1 in. 
The Ordnance Survey authorities, acting, it 
appears, upon the suggestion, have already 
issued a map of the United Kingdom to that 
scale and printed in colours—the coast water 
being tinted in blue, the lakes and general 
outlines in black, and the hills in brown. The 
preparation and, issue of the coloured one mile 
to 1 in. and four miles to 1 in. maps of the 
United Kingdom are making good progress 
under the superintendence of Colonel John- 
ston, R.E., director, who has just begun to 
publish some sheets for Scotland of the 1-in. 
map, and will shortly complete the }-in. map 
of the United Kingdom with the issue of the 
sheets for the northern counties of Ireland. 
A former inconvenience is now removed by the 
folding of the maps in such a manner that 
one can read any part without spreading out 
the entire mounted sheet. 

DvuKe oF RicHMOND MemortAL, CHICHESTER 
CaTHEDRAL.—On June 15 will be unveiled the 
new east window in Chichester Cathedral which 
will form a memorial to the late Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. The window is 
designed by Mr. C. E. Kempe. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 

A MEETING of members of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers was held in 
the Council Chamber of the District Offices at 
Market Harborough, on Saturday, May 13. 
Mr. A. T. Davis, C.E., County Surveyor of 
Shropshire, President, occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Messrs. W. H. Harpur 
(Cardiff), J. Lobley (Hanley), A. W. Greatorex 
(West Bromwich), J. S. Pickering (Cheltenham), 
H. Richardson (Handsworth), F. C. Cook 
(Nuneaton), J. P. Norrington (London), G. 
Green (Wolverhampton), E. J. Sileox (Leeds), 
Norman Scorgie (Hackney), T. W. A. Hayward 
(Battersea), and others. 

Mr. J. L. Douglass, Chairman of the District 
Council, weleomed the members of the Associa- 
tion to Market Harborough. 

The President acknowledged the welcome 
which the Association had received, and 
remarked that this was the second occasion the 
Association had visited the town. 


Cattle Market, Harborough. 


Mr. G. Coates read a paper on “The New 
Cattle Market” at Harborough. He said that 
previous to the building of the new market, in 
1903, the markets were held in the streets of 
the town from time immemorial ; and, until a 
recent date, what was now known as “The 
Square”’ was called the “Sheep Market,” 
because there were penned sheep, pigs, and 
calves. The high street was used as a pitch 
for cattle. The condition of Market Har- 
borough in the past on a market-day might be 
imagined, and more especially on a fair day, 
when perhaps upwards of 2,000 beasts would 
be in possession. In 1900 negotiations were 
entered into with Lord Barnard, the present 
Lord of the Manor, and the market rights were 
purchased for 2,455/., and twelve acres of grass 
land acquired in a central and accessible 
position, at the very moderate price of under 
3007. per acre, or a total of 5,967/. for the 
market rights and the land. The six acres of 
land nearest the town were laid out for the 
market proper, the remaining six acres being 
used for open lairages for the stock attending 
the market. The work was let in five contracts 
and the total cost of works was 18,7817. 13s. 5d, 
The total outlay on the market, including land. 
purchase of rights, and works, was 25,9501. 
The market had been designed with a view to 
future extensions, fenced-in spaces being 
reserved for additional beast and sheep pens, 
the provision of which would not in any way 
disturb the existing roads or arrangements. 
With a view to the ultimate extinction of 
unsuitable private slaughter-houses in the 
town, the Council were building two new 
slaughter-houses on the market lairages, as a 
first instalment. The rent of each was 20/. per 
annum. It was generally considered that 
Market Harborough had great advantages to 
offer to manufacturers establishing works 
there. The railway accommodation was excel- 
lent ; land could be had at a low price; the 
local rates were very small compared with 
other towns, and the working classes were 
well housed. As a residential town, or hunting 
centre, it could boast of an excellent water 
supply and drainage ; a death-rate much below 
the average ; picturesque building sites ; ample 
facilities for sport. The Council had this year 
completed a quarter of a century’s local self- 
government. The population was 8,700; the 
rateable value £55,929 ; death-rate (per 1,000) 
9°41. Since the last meeting of the Association 
at Market Harborough, in 1897, the Urban 
Council had acquired the gas works (Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. A. T. Harris) at a cost of 
49,0007., including reconstruction and new 
offices. Also a recreation ground, comprising six- 
teen acres, cost 3,1007. The Council had taken 
over the care of the two cemeteries of the 
district. The Urban District rates were 3s. 6d. 
in the pound per annum. 

The President said he considered the new 
cattle market, which he had been over, reflected 
great credit on Mr. Coates and the town. He 
thought blue bricks would have been better for the 
paving than random granite setts and tar paving, 
as they were cheaper and more easily cleansed. 

Mr. T. W. A. Hayward (Battersea) con- 
gratulated Market Harborough on the admirable 
way in which it had dealt with the cattle 
market. Having previously been surveyor in a 
country market town, where they had no cattle 
market, but held the sales in the streets, he 
could speak of the great nuisance of such a 
practice to shopkeepers and residents. 
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Mr. A. W. Greatorex (West Bromwich) con- 
gratulated the District Council on the pro- 
gressive policy it had pursued during the twenty- 
five years the town had been under its govern- 
ment, owning as it did the gas and waterworks 
and markets, and completed a successful sewer- 
age scheme. 

Mr. Smith (Kettering) approved the adoption 
of a separate drainage scheme for the market on 
other than sale days, and when the place was 
being cleansed, as the water for six acres of 
paved surface in the case of thunderstorms 
was a@ great consideration at a small sewage 
works. 

Mr. Dickinson (Birmingham) said he was 
surveyor for five or six years to a market town, 
where cattle came and stood about the streets, 
and he felt that this market must be a great 
boon to the town. 

Mr. Coates, in reply, said they did not like 
blue bricks, which they did not consider jn 
unison with a rural district. 


River Conservancy. 

Mr. -G. Coates, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.S.L., 
read a paper on river conservancy. He said 
it occurred to him that the time was more than 
ripe for the Legislature to move in the direction 
of the establishment of River Boards, having 
control of each river from its source to its outfall, 
as contemplated by the abandoned Bills of a 
quarter of a century ago. Ought such a condi- 
tion of things to be tolerated as described in a 
daily paper, not so long ago, of a certain town ? 
‘** Over 2 ft. of water is in the lower rooms of 
the houses, and many families, who have not 
left, have taken refuge in bedrooms. Cocks 
and hens are seen roosting and starving in the 
trees, but in some cases they and the pigs share 
the cottages with the inmates. Punts are in 
use in the public streets.” The Royal Com- 
mission on Sewage Disposal, appointed in 1898, 
had reported in favour of the setting up of 
River Boards, with the watershed as the ad- 
ministrative area, having control of the streams 
in respect to pollution, water-supplies, and 
fisheries. If, therefore, Parliament would pass 
a Bil! based on the conclusion arrived at, after 
hearing expert evidence by its Select Committee 
and its Royal Commissioners, the country 
would greatly benefit. If the whole condition 
of the watercourses of England was looked at 
broadly it was difficult to believe how people 
had tolerated their neglect so long. We had 
not so treated the question in Egypt. No 
doubt, if there occurred several consecutive 
years of excessive rainfall, or, on the other hand, 
of drought, the question would be forced inte 
practical politics again ; but the law of averages 
worked in favour of letting things alone. There 
were two reasons why authorities had not 
hitherto been established for the management 
and control of our rivers and streams; (1) 
The unwillingness of legislators to interfere 
with private property, vested interests, or 
prescriptive rights. (2) The difficulty of 
propounding an equitable rating scheme to 
provide the necessary funds for the administra- 
tion by the River Authority. With regard to 
the first objection, the riparian owners having 
failed to remedy the existing evils with their 
present powers, and a case having been made 
out for action, Parliament should intervene 
in the interests of the community at large. 
Respecting the second objection, it should not 
be beyond the wisdom of Parliament to devise 
an equitable rating basis for one more body, 
having regard to the number of administrative 
bodies already established. The average rain- 
fall for the forty-five years ending in 1902 (as 
given in “ British Rainfall”) was approxi- 
mately 25 in., whereas the exceptional floods of 
1903 were caused by a rainfall of 36 in. One 
of the duties of a River Board would be to 
gather reliable data as to the rainfall in the 
watershed under control, together with the 
known flood-heights, the strata of the districts, 
ete., upon which the remedial works could be 
based. Observation and records of various 
important matters would, in the course of a 
very few years, lead to a thorough knowledge 
of the eccentricities of the streams. It should 
not be impossible in most districts to know at 
different degrees of saturation of the subsoil 
just how much rain, falling in a given time under 
present conditions, would cause a flood, how 
long the flood would be in rising, and its dura- 
tion. If one could take a certain river and 
measure the distance, as the crow flies, from its 
source to the sea, and divide by the total fall, 
they would not get its true hydraulic gradient, 
as its meandering and twisting and doubling 





would make the real distance much greater. 
The sharper the gradient the less sectional area 
of waterway was required to pass off a given 
amount of water; it was evident, therefore, 
that the straighter the channel, the sectional 
area being the same, the quicker would the 
water get to the sea. The channels should 
therefore, where practicable, be straightened, 
and the loops cut through, as this might save 
widening. Where the channels could not be 
straightened or widened they might be em- 
banked or deepened. There were bridges 
which would be sufficient for passing on flood- 
water were the side arches kept clear of sedi- 
ment and obstruction ; but, on the other hand, 
there were other bridges which are great ob- 
structions themselves, with insufficient water- 
way either in width or head-room, or both. 
It was to be hoped, however, that no picturesque 
old bridges would be pulled down unless abso- 
lutely necessary, as it would be possible in 
many cases to relieve the pressure by means of 
additional flood arches and wallows without 
perpetrating acts of vandalism. The occurrence 
of calamitous floods must never make them 
torget that there were such evils as droughts, 
when vegetation was burnt up for lack of 
moisture, and farmers and graziers would give 
almost anything for water. Here, then, was 
scope for the attention and foresight of a River 
Board. To the extent to which it was possible, 
means should be devised for holding up the 
level of the available water in the rivers and 
tributaries for the irrigation of land lying below 
that level. This could be accomplished by the 
installation of movable gates, placed either in 
the main stream or in a sufficient tributary 
stream, and the water conveyed from the upper 
side of the weir, by a side channel or a system 
of pipes, to the land below. In some localities 
it would be quite feasible to impound flood- 
waters in storage reservoirs at sufficient eleva- 
tion to command certain midlands and lowlands. 
It was generally conceded that the storage of 
flood-water had an infinitesimal effect in the 
mitigation of floods, the quantity of water 
which-it was possible to hold up being so very 
small in comparison with the water rolling down 
the stream. But whilst this fact was true, 
it was most desirable to store water for pur- 
poses of water supply, municipal purposes, 
and irrigation. In many districts the acqui- 
sition of land for the construction of im- 
pounding reservoirs would not be a very 
serious affair, with the low prices of land obta‘n- 
ing to-day. There seemed no reason why 
each River Board should not allot sources of 
water supply for every town and village within 
their watershed. This would prevent the large 
towns, with the longest purses, inequitably 
securing what ought really to be the supply of 
some smaller place. On the other hand, it 
would lead to the economising of the available 
supplies by preventing districts from monopo- 
lising far more gathering ground than was 
reasonable for future use. In England it must 
always be remembered that the watersheds 
were constant, whilst the population was 
increasing ; so that the conservation of water 
was really a question of national importance. 
The Board of Agriculture had recently recom- 
mended to water authorities the afforestation 
of catchment areas. This would tend to keep 
the water supply purer, and increase infiltration 
by arresting evaporation. Whilst the owners 
of existing water-mills would, of course, be 
privileged to retain their water rights—always 
provided those rights were not detrimental to 
the public weal, in which case their suppression 
would be subject to compensation—the River 
Board would in certain cases be able to lease 
water power to landowners and others where 
the ievels and conditions were possible. <A 
survey and consideration of the whole water- 
shed would reveal, in many localities, possibilities 
for the utilisation of water power at present 
overlooked, or impossible to utilise under the 
present limited jurisdiction. The control of a 
watershed by a River Board would lead to the 
employment of a considerable amount of labour 
in the country. Not that labour would be 
employed for the sole purpose of giving relief 
to the unemployed, for that might be unre- 
munerative, whereas the obiect of the Board 
would be to ex»cute work calculated to benefit 
property, and the comfort; health, and _ pros- 
perity of the community. 

The President remarked that until we had 
River Boards he was afraid our rivers, instead 
of being brought back to their original state 
of clear and pellucid streams, would continue 
to be polluted. A general adoption of the 








policy ursued by the Yorkshire Rivers Boarg 
would cs for the good of the country. — 
Mr. E. J. Sileock (Leeds) said that coming from 


the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the Rivers. 


Board was somewhat active, he could tell them 
that they had done a considerable amount 
of good in keeping pollution out of the rivers 
in the West Riding. But they had not suff. 
cient powers, and were in the unfortunate 
position of not being able to get further powers, 
They proposed to go to Parliament this present 
session, and an action was commenced against 
them by one of the contributory bodies to 
prevent them applying their funds for the 
purpose of obtaining powers. They were 
thus in the position that they had funds to. 
spend but could not spend them in getting 
further powers. That crippled them to some 
extent. There would have to be legislation 
introduced to invest them with considerably 
more powers than they had at present. 

Mr. J. S. Pickering (Cheltenham) said one 
great hardship in approaching Parliament was 
the enormous expense involved in getting Bills 
through. Although practically unopposed, the 
Nuneaton Bill cost 1,200. This money had 
not gone into the pockets of the engineer who 
had done the bulk of the work, but had been 
taken by the lawyers. He spoke strongly upon 
this, because he thought it was a scandalous 
thing that any town should be put to such 
enormous expense in carrying out a necessary 
public work. 

Mr. Smith (Kettering) considered that 
with schemes of public water supply the local 
authority ought not to have to give back 
one-third of the water as compensation. Some- 
thing smaller than one-third should be the 
quantity given to a river or stream, and if the 
riparian owners wanted more they should 
pay for that from which they benefited so much. 

Mr. Cook (Nuneaton) considered that the 
cost of obtaining powers for the improvement 
of rivers prevented a good deal of necessary 
work being carried out by the smaller towns 
all over the country. 

The President suggested that with the 
formation of River Boards the boundaries should 
coincide with the boundaries of the watershed 
area. 

The members then visited the markets, 
after which Mr. Coates entertained them to 
luncheon in the Settling-room of the Market 
buildings. In the afternoon the members visited 
the source of the water supply at Kilworth. 


<0 
THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE annual dinner of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute was held on Friday, last week, in the 
Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly. His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., President 
of the Institute, presided, and there were present 
the Right Hon. Earl Egerton of Tatton, Dr. 
Percival, Bishop of Hereford, Colonel J. Lane 
Notter, R.A.M.C. (Chairman of the Council of 
the Institute), Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart. 
(President of the Royal College of Physicians), 
Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart., Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., Sir Alexander Binnie, Sir Arthur 
W. Riicker, LL.D., Sir W. J. Collins, D.L, 
Sir Henry C. Burdette K.C.B., Sir G. H. Philip- 
son, LL.D., Sir Shirley F. Murphy, Director- 
General H. Mackay-Ellis, Professor H. Robin- 
son, Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle, Andrew Clark, 
D.Se., H. P. Adams, T. W. Cutler, H. H. Collins, 
A. J. Davis, E. T. Hall, A. H. Reid, H. D. Searles 
Wood, J. Slater, J. Osborne Smith, A. C. Scovel, 
J.P., J. F. J. Sykes, A. Saxon Snell, I. Young, 
E. White Wallis, Secretary, and others. 

The loyal toasts having been proposed by 
the Chairman (who remarked on the honour the 
King had conferred on the Institute in allowing 
them to assume the title of ‘‘ Royal ” and on the 
interest His Majesty had a’ways taken in sanl- 
tary matters), Sir Alexander Binnie proposed 
“The Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces, 
which was acknowledged by Director-General 
H. Mackay-Ellis, of the Royal Navy Medical 
Department. , 

Sir William J. Collins then proposed “The 
Houses of Paliament,” coupled with the names 
of Dr. Percival, Bishop of Hereford, and Sir 
Francis Sharp Powell, Bart. Dr. Percival 
expressed his gratitude to the Institute for the 
work it was doing. In regard to the housing 
question, the great landowners had set the best 
possible example—and one which he would be 
glad to see more generally foliowed—in the 
matter of the provision of cottage homes for 
working people. But wherever he went In the 
villages”of his diocese he found that one of their 
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eatest needs was for more healthy cottage 
Teese. Many of our country children suffered 
in health, physique, and morals from the defects 
of their homes, and he was glad to know that 
the Institute was doing a great deal to cure the 
evil. He asked one of his city clergy recently 
if he could say how many homes he had in his 
parish which he would describe as unfit for the 
decent bringing-up of Christian children, and 
the reply was that he had at least 120 such homes 
out of 4,000. There were scores of such parishes 
stretched up and down our country, and he 
thought that we should take care that the occu- 

ants should grow up under better conditions. 

Sir F. Sharp Powell, Bart., said he thought 
that a great part of the duty of Parliament in 
regard to sanitary legislation had been done for 
the time, and it now rested with the local authori- 
ties throughout the country to exercise their 
large powers with discretion and firmness and 
with wisdom. There were some cases which he 
knew of where these powers had been exercised 
in such a vexatious way as to have thrown back 
the cause; he hoped that with gentleness, 
wisdom, and discretion, and knowledge that 
these powers might be put into operation in 
such a manner as to prevent areaction—an evil 
which he feared—aind that there would be a 
continual progress and advance towards that 
most perfect condition to which he hoped we 
should all arrive. Many sanitary reforms 
would have to be made, and he would like to 


see placed on the statute book the consolidation 


of our sanitary laws; they were far too anti- 
quated and complicated. It would be a great 
benefit to this country when public opinion 
became so active as to force Parliament to 
take up this question. The present Legislature 
were not insensible to duty in this matter, and 
it was a want of opportunity which prevented 
Bill being introduced to consolidate the public 
health law of the country. 

The President, in proposing the toast of 
“The Royal Sanitary Institute,” said that the 
Institute had been in active operation about 
thirty years, and they had done their best to 
meet the requirements of the age and to perform 
the work they were originally formed to do. 
The Institute consisted of over 3,200 members, 
and it had an income of something like 8,0001. 
a year. In the course of the last year 466 
meetings of various kinds in connexion with the 
Institute had been held, and they had been 
attended by over 37,000 people. From that 
it would be seen that the Institute was doing 
good work and that they must be making an 
impression on the country ; but one result of 
their success was that they required: better 
accommodation. The Institute had a valuable 
museum and library, they did much in the way 
of lecturing and training in sanitary science and 
in examining those who would submit them- 
selves to examination, and the time had come 
when it was necessary to have more room. 
Ascheme had been prepared, and it was proposed 
to secure an excellent site in an important part 
of London where it would be possible to erect a 
building which would meet with the needs of the 
Institute. They had about 10,0007. towards 
this object, but 15,0007. more was required 
before they could realise their hopes, and, 
though that was a large amount to raise, he 
could not help thinking that if each one of 
them did their best to meet the demands, and 


.if they appealed to those throughout the country 


who appreciated the work the Institute was 
doing, it would not be impossible to reach that 
sum and so put the Institute in a position which 
would be commensurate with its great aims and 
its great achievements. He presumed that the 
duty they set before themselves by the various 
agencies which they put in force was to maintain 
a high standard of sanitary science throughout 





the country, both in theory and in practice. 
He hoped they would always keep the object of 
the best before them and yet look at matters 
from a practical point of view and secure for 
the people the sanitary conditions which were 
Possible rather than by aiming too high to 
delay improvement which could otherwise be 
achieved. No one who knew anything about 
the subject could fail to agree with what the 
Bishop of Hereford said as to untit dwellings. 
The one creat difficulty in the way of improve- 
ment was the expense which building under 
many | ‘-laws necessarily entails. These by- 
ira micht be theoretically right, but practically 

; almos npossible to carry them out 
with any due regard to business principles 
Which inore or less affected everyone—i.e., that 
they must get a fair interest on outlay. No one 


ould do a more benevolent act to the people 








of the country than to devise means by which 
cheap sanitary dwellings might be erected, and 
he hailed with great’ pleasure the prospect of the 
forthcoming exhibition of cheap houses. There 
were many who could by their criticism and 
advice in the matter do much good, valuable work 
which would be of lasting benefit to the nation. 

Colonel J. Lane Notter, the Chairman of 
Council, in reply, said that the aim of the 
Institute had been to carry out that great duty 
which devolved on them as members of the 
State to render, in the words of a great master 
of hygiene, growth more perfect, decay less 
rapid, life more vigorous, and death more 
remote. This entailed great labour{and time, 
which was given ungrudgingly by members of 
the Council, a!l of whom were men busily engaged 
in their various professions. The Institute had 
contributed largely to the education of inspectors 
of sanitary work and had laid the foundation 
of their knowledge by the method of teaching 
and by the examinations. The work of the 
Institute was not confined to the United King- 
dom ; it embraced British dominions beyond 
the sea. It was not proposed to adopt the new 
premises scheme outlined by the President, 
or any other scheme, without taking the mem- 
bers into the confidence of the Council, and as 
soon as possible a meeting would be called for 
the purpose of considering the matter. Much 
would depend on the present appeal for funds 
and how far they would be justified in adopting 
the scheme or any other. The scheme had so 
far appealed to all classes of members and a 
large number of subscriptions had been received. 

Sir Aston Webb then proposed the toast of 
“Our Guests.” It had been said that, though 
we live longer, we do not live stronger, and we 
do not live better. It was by means of the 
work of some of their guests that night that they 
hoped to find out the means by which we may 
live longer, stronger, and better. 

Sir R. Douglas Powell, Bart., replied, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

—_———_e--2—__—_ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS: 
I.—Consumption Hospitat, NortHwoop. 

THE summer visits of the Architectural 
Association began on Saturday, May 13, 
when a large number of members assembled 
at Northwood, Middlesex, to inspect a new 
hospital for consumptives, and the success of a 
very interesting visit was enhanced by the 
presence of the architect, whose information 
was much valued. 

This institution forms the country branch 
of the Mount Vernon Hospital, Hampstead, 
for diseases of the chest, and provides beds for 
fifty men and fifty women, accommodation for 
an administrative and quarters for a proportion- 
ate medical, nursing, and domestic staff. 
The remaining departments comprise a large 
dining-room for patients, kitchen and offices, 
stables, laundry, electric lighting plant, water 
softening and pumping station. The various 
parts are disposed in eight separate buildings, 
some of which are made intercommunicative 
by means of closed corridors. 

From a limited competition for designs the 
plans of Mr. Frederick Wheeler were selected, 
and the complete work has been carried out 
under his supervision by Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen. The whole of the expense is borne 
by an anonymous donor, whose liberality is 
evident in the lavish and generous nature of 
the scheme. 

The 100 patients are housed in wards arranged 
in two wings set obliquely with the main building. 
Here also is a central block containing medical 
officer, matron, consulting-room, servants’ 
dormitories, and water tower, while each of the 
wings terminates in a very large winter garden. 
A wide terrace runs throughout the entire 
length of the main front and a balcony of 
similar length is built for use on the upper floor. 

The general principle of the institution is 
that of a hospital rather than a sanatorium. 
Some of the beds in the wards are set in distant 
corners and most of them are placed away 
from the windows, a proceeding which is at 
variance with current experience in this subtle 
treatment. A cubic space of 1,400 ft. has been 
secured to each patient, but such a provision 
appears to be unnecessary where everything 
should be open and free to the fine air which 
this charming locality possesses. The same 
wasteful accommodation is found in the dining- 
hall, kitchen and offices, laundry, and electric 
light plant; etc., where provision is made for a 
place very much larger than that under notice. 





The buildings are very satisfactorily designed 
with an XVIIIth century treatment, and an 
excellent colour combination of materials is 
seen in the fronts. Grey Luton bricks, relieved 
by a judicious mixture of reds, constitutes the 
general walling, which is finished at the eaves 
level with a painted deal cornice. Long, simple 
roofs of dull Broseley tiles in pleasing colour 
impart dignity to the design, whereof the central 
tower and entrance receive importance by the 
introduction of Doulting stone. 

The interior is very much in character with 
what is usually found in hospitals, but some 
interesting departures are made in grates and 
central warining stoves. 

In marked contrast with the restraint seen in 
the architecture of the hospital, a chapel seating 
200 people has been designed in a somewhat 
crude manner and placed near the eastern 
extremity of the main building. Apart from 
the long, sloping stone buttresses and large 
unbroken masses of flint facing, the arrange- 
ment is suited to ordinary demands and is 
quite unfit, in our opinion, for the use of con- 
sumptive patients. There is ample room for 
religious services for the patients of various 
denominations in the large dining hall where 
the wall surfaces and the ventilation are more 
in the nature of what is required for consumptives. 
The prominence of this chapel is certainly not a 
cheering element in the beautiful surroundings of 
the site and the 10,000/. thus expended would 
have been more wisely used if applied to the direct 
purpose of the institution—the saving of life. 


cinmenemcstitpiallipiiliinnconioonen 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Easter recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Mr. E. A. Cornwall, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 5,000/. for erecting 
working-class dwellings, 11,3507. for site and 
erection of baths, and 5,800/. for a footbridge ; 
Finsbury Borough Council 2,324/. for street 
improvements and paving works; Hammer- 
smith Borough Council 1,800/. for construction 
of underground conveniences and 15,5900. for 
poor-law purposes ; Lambeth Guardians 4,800/. 
for poor-law purposes; Lewisham Borough 
Council 1,248/. for street improvements ; 
Poplar Borough Council 30,0132. for paving 
works and 1,350/. for additional exit at Bow 
Baths ; and Woolwich Borough Council 6,5002. 
for electric lighting purposes. Sanction was 
also given to Chelsea Borough Council to the 
borrowing of 16,500/. for street improvement. 

Schools.—On the recommendation of the 
Education Committee, it was agreed to spend 
3,4471. on the erection of a school for mentally 
defective boys at Beaufort House, Fulham, and 
to entrust the work to Messrs. Stimpson & Co. 

Tramways.—The Highways Committee sub- 
mitted their report recommending that the 
Council should purchase for 121,000/. the 
remaining interests of the North Metropolitan 
Tramways Company in the Council’s (Northern) 
Tramways. It is desired to determine the lease 
at the earliest possible time, in order to expedite 
the electrification of the lines. The committee 
also recommended that the rolling stock, horses, 
plant, and machinery should be purchased for 
315,0001. 

Mr. Allen Baker (chairman of the committee), 
in moving the adoption of the recommendations, 
claimed that the financial success of the electri- 
fied lines in South London fully justified the 
Council in their proposal to determine by agree- 
ment the lease with the North Metropolitan 
Company, so that the people of North London 
might have the benefit of electric tramways four 
years earlier than would otherwise be the case. 
The electric tramways in South London had 
been an immense boon to the people. They 
were becoming increasingly popular, and were 
doing much to solve the housing question in the 
south. They had every reason to believe that 
similar results would follow the electrification 
of the northern lines. 

Mr. Harris moved as an amendment that it 
was inexpedient to enter into the scheme, in- 
volving an expenditure of 6,000,000/. on the 
electrification of the northern lines on the 
conduit system, until the Royal Commission 
had reported, when it was expected that the 
needs of London and the precise means by which 
they could most conveniently and economically 
be met were likely to be ascertained. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft formally seconded the 
amendment. 
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After considerable furthér discussion the 
amendment was, upon a division, rejected by 
seventy-four votes to twenty-one. 

The recommendations of the committee were 
then adopted by a large majority. 

Unopposed business was transacted and the 
Council adjourned at 8.30 p.m. 


oe ene. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Kensington, South.—Projecting bay-windows 
and a projecting hood in front of a block of 
buildings on the site of Nos. 2 and 4, Charles- 
street, Kensington (Mr. A. B. Rumball).—Con- 
sent. 

Hampstead.—Six buildings upon a site abut- 
ting upon the south-western side of Finchley- 
road and northern side of Lymington-road, 
Hampstead (Mr. W. A. Rabson for Mr. W. F. 
Cave).—Consent. 

Battersea.—An addition to the Gonville and 
Caius College Mission buildings on the north- 
western side of MHarroway-road, Battersea 
(Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett-Smith for Rev. A. 
Shillito).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Iron and glass porches to flats on 
the west side of Bedford-road, Clapham, be- 
tween Aristotle-road and Kendoa-road (Messrs. 
Ayre & Kingcome).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—The retention of open-letter 
signs at No. 131, King-street and No. 130, Gold- 
hawk-road, Hammersmith (Mr. W. H. Duffield 
for Mr. D. Greig).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—The retention of a wooden 
porch at No. 82, Archway-road, Highgate (Mr. 
A. Goodchild for Mr. J. B, Evans).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—One-story shops at Nos. 
164 to 172 (even numbers only) inclusive, Earls 
Court-road, Kensington, to abut also upon 
Penywern-road (Mr. W. G. Hunt for Messrs. 
Jones Brothers).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Iron and glass porches in front 
of fourteen houses on the south-west side of 
Chudleigh-road, Brockley (Messrs. J. W. Heath 
& Sons).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Houses with bay-windows on a 
site on the north side of Belmont-hill, Lee, 
between ‘Moray House’’ and Belmont-road 
(Mr. W. P. Neal for Messrs. H. & G. Taylor).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Fixing of two 
arc lamps under the iron and. glass shelter at 
Hatchett’s Restaurant, Piccadilly (Messrs. 
Marples, Leach, & Co.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Enclosures to 
the sides of a porch at No. 18, Grosvenor- 
street, St. George, Hanover-square (Messrs. G. 
Trollope & Sons and Colls & Sons, Ltd., for 
Mrs. McCalmont).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting 
sign at No. 1574, New Bond-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. I. C. Goodison for Messrs. 
I. & P. Mendoza).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A building ona site abutting 
upon the western side of Putney-hill, and 
southern side of Upper’ Richmond-road, 
Wandsworth (The Metropolitan Borough of 
Wandsworth).—Consent. 

Walworth.—A building on the site of No. 
43, 45, and 47, Villa-street, Walworth (Messrs. 
E. Runtz & Ford for the Hon. Maude Stanley). 
—Consent. 

Strand.—A projecting sign at No. 11, War- 
dour-street, St. James’, Westminster (Mr. J. 

Richardson for Messrs, Sam Isaacs & Co., Ltd.). 
—Refused. 

Wandsworth.—A one-story addition adjoin- 
ing No. 54, High-street, Tooting (Mr. S. S. 
Dottridge for Mr. E. Dottridge).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

W oolwich.—Four cottages on the west side of 
Red Lion-lane, Woolwich, northward of No. 1 
(Mr. J. Rowland for Mr. W. Heffer).—Con- 
sent, 

Rotherhithe—That the application of 
Messrs. Barlow, Roberts, & Thompson for an 
extension of the periods within which the 
erection of five warehouses upon a site abut- 
ting on the southern approach to the Tower- 
bridge, northern side of Queen Elizabeth- 
street and western side of Horslydown-lane, 
Rotherhithe, was required to be commenced 
and completed, be granted.—Consent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Marylebone, East.—The retention of an iron 
and glass covered way in front of No. 1, Titch- 
field-road, Regent’s-park (Mrs. L. Charles).— 
Consent. 

Space at Rear. 
Battersea.—A modification of the provisions 


buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition to the Gonville and 
Caius College Mission buildings on the north- 
western side of Harroway-road, Battersea, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Messrs. 
W. & C. A. Bassett-Smith for Rev. A. Shillito). 
—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—_A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 of the Act with regard ‘to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates 
to the proposed erection of an addition at the 
rear of No. 108, Commercial-street, Spital- 
fields (Messrs. Hovenden & Barber for Mr. E. 
Wakefield).—Consent. 

Battersea.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings on a site abutting upon 
the north side of York-road and east side of 
Lombard-road, Battersea (Mr, E. Cannell for 
Mr. F. Priddis).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
H. Winstanley refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or laying out of new streets for carriage 
traffic upon the Ravensbourne Park estate, 
Catford, to lead out of the west side of Ravens- 
bourne Park-road (the Governors of Sir John 
Cass’s Foundation).—Refused. 
Formation of Streets and Erection of Buildings. 

Hackney, Central.—That an ‘order be issued 
to Messrs. Stones, Morris, & Stone sanctioning 
the erection of buildings on sites abutting upon 
the east and west sides. of Priory-place, Well- 
street, Hackney, and the widening of a por- 
tion of Priory-place (Mr. C. Winkley).—Agreed. 

Chelsea.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Bourchier, Burmester, & Galsworthy, sanc- 
tioning the formation or laying out of new 
streets for carriage traffic, the widening of 
existing streets, and in connexion therewith the 
erection of buildings upon the estate of the 
Cadogan and Hans-place Estate (No. 3), Ltd.. 
on the south-eastern side of Fulham-road, and 
the south-eastern and north-western sides of 
Cadogan-street, Chelsea (the Cadogan and 
Hans-place Estate (No. 3), Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Working-class 
Dwellings. 

Norwood.—A block of working-class dwell- 
ings on a site on the western side of Brixton- 
hill, Norwood, northward of No. 176 (Mr. R. 
Robertson for the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Means of Escape from Top of High 
Buildings. 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
posed to be provided in pursuance of sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, on the sixth (top) stories of 
Nos. 169 to 173, Piccadilly (Mr. W. Woodward 
for Messrs. Jackson and Messrs. Peat).—Con- 
sent, 

Strand.—Certain deviations from the draw- 
ings approved in respect of the means of 
escape in case of fire on the fifth and sixth 
stories of the staircase block and the fourth 
story, and galleries over, of the surgical ward 
block, Charing Cross Hospital (Mr. A. Saxon 
Snell).—Consent. 


e-4>- 
iad 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER Society or ARCHITECTS.—On 
May 2 this Society began its summer pro- 
gramme of visits, about thirty members going 
to the Church of the Christian Scientists, 
Victoria Park; Mr. Edgar Wood, architect. 
The entrance forecourt shows picturesque 
grouping of simple and unusual character, 
and the interior, when completed to double its 
present length, will be very satisfactory, the 
whole design showing considerable individuality 
and suitability to its purpose. Afterwards the 
members visited St. Chrysostom’s Church to 
study the effects of the recent fire, finding 
very complete proofs of the unreliability of 
stone when exposed to heat and water. On 
Saturday, May 6, a visit was made to Leeds to 
see the new Roman Catholic Cathedral ; Mr. 
J. H. Eastwood, architect. A considerable 
time was spent, under the guidance of the 
clerk of works, in thoroughly examining the 
building, and much of interest was found, both 
in detail and in general design. The party then 
divided, and utilised the little remaining time 
in making flying visits to Kirkstall Abbey, or 
to Mr. Bodley’s fine church at Allerton. 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At the annual general meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, held at the 
Midland Hotel, the President in the chair, the 
result of the ballot for the election of officers 
was declared as follows :—President, Mr. 
Thomas Cooper ; Vice-President, Mr. J. L. Ball; 
Members of Council, Messrs. H. T. Buckland, 





ey 


KE. F. Reynolds ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Edward 
Hale ; Hon. Librarians, Messrs. J. A. Swan and 
EK. H. Worsey; Hon. Secs., Messrs. Gerald 


question of the annual excursion was discussed 
and it was decided to go to Mont St. Michel at 
Whitsuntide. 


—— 


Books. 


Steam Pipes: Their Design and Coustruction, 
A Treatise of the Principles of Steam Con. 
veyance and Means and Materials Employed 
in Practice, to secure Economy, Efficiency, and 
Safety. By Wa. H. Boots, M.Am.Soc.0.E, 
late of the Manchester Steam Users’ Asso. 
ciation, the New South Wales Govern. 
ment Railway Department, etc. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 1905. 

Ir is announced in the Preface that the 

intention of this treatise is to bring together 

such information with regard to steam pipes 
as will be of assistance to the engineer who has 
to face problems arising out of the conveyance 
of steam from point to point. Although the 
author has evidently set before him as a pri- 
mary consideration the needs of those employing 
pipes for the supply of steam-engines, his book 
may prove to be of service as a guide to the 
design of distribution systems for other purposes, 

After a few introductory remarks, “ The Flow 

of Steam” is discussed in Chapter II., wherein 

Mr. Booth gives a short series of tables with 

explanatory directions for the ready selection 

of pipes suitable for the delivery of any desired 
weight of steam per minute, or hour. A pipe 
equalisation table is contained in the same 
chapter, but its value is somewhat impaired 
by the fact that it has been reproduced from 
an American source, and consequently does 
not apply with accuracy to British standards. 

It certainly is a pity that the author did not 

take the trouble to prepare a table suited to the 

exact requirements of his readers. ee 
Chapter III. is devoted to ‘“ Materials,” the 

most commendable thing about it being a 

collection of notes as to the relative merits of 

cast-iron, wrought-iron, steel, and copper pipes. 

We fully agree with the recommendation that 

cast-iron should not be used to pressures of 

more than 100 Ib. per sq. in.  Lap- 
welded, solid drawn, and riveted steel pipes 
can now be obtained so readily an at such 
reasonable prices that there is reaily no excuse 
for continuing to employ cast-iron pipes and 
fittings except for low pressures. The author 
gives a further note of warning when referring 
to copper. Pipes of this material are flexible 
because they are weak; when solid drawn they 
are liable to longitudinal splits, and when 
brazed the metal may be rendered brittle 
if the air supply to the brazing hearth has been 
insufficient. Moreover, brazing becomes rotten 
if the pipes are used for the conveyance of 
superheated steam. After pointing out that 
in Admiralty practice copper pipes are now 
wound with steel wire as a precaution against 
ripping, the author advises engineers to — 
copper pipes for steam, and very lt art 
characterises the steel pipe as the most suita : 
in every way for high pressure and superheate 

steam. Three or four tables and some ox. 
tory matter in this chapter are now — 

useless by the publication of the report of t , 

Engineering Standards Committee on _— 

Standard Pipe Flanges,” which appeared Jus 

as the present work was going to press. — 

ing this report to be due, the author would have 
done well to omit the matter altogether, an 
he certainly need not have given an one 
list of American wrought-iron pipes, to t : 
exclusion of British dimensions. A_paragtap 

entitled “Flexible Metallic Pipes” serves r 

useful purpose by directing the orp : 

readers to this very convenient form of condu®: 





. a rafe ce 

By some oversight, however, a second re se = 
to flexible metallic tubing has been prin me 
rought- 


the middle of a paragraph dealing wit! wre ; 
iron tubing. This is not the only slip vi 
Chapter III, which is very carelessly one 
together, and requires re-arrangemen! throw : 
out. Some useful forms of expansion a 
joints, and couplings are illustrated in = 
succeeding chapter, and after this come Par 
ticulars relative to the “Strength of Pipes. 
“ Anti-Priming Pipes and Outlet \ alves, 
“Pipe Joints,” and ‘ Pipe Supports. mn 
Chapters IX. and X. have attractive titles, 








of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 





Arthur Harrison, William Henman, Alfred 





but both of them are too short. The former 


Hale, A. E. McKewan, E. L. Percival, and 


McMichael and A. Dennis Thacker. The 
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deals with the “ Erection of Pipes,” and from 
it one or two serviceable hints may be gathered 
as to the setting out of pipes in a power-house, 
the addition of branch lines with a minimum 
amount of stoppage, and the bending of iron, 
steel, and copper pipes. The latter is devoted 
principally to the arrangement of pipes in a 
modern power-station, and although written 
in very general terms may prove suggestive to 
those who may be called upon to lay down steam 
plants comprising a range of several boilers 
and engines. 

Chapter XI., on “ Valves,” is largely occupied 
by minute particulars of the valves made by one 
firm whose name we do not choose to mention, 
and if we did it would probably not be recognised 
by the bulk of our readers. The details given 
are of little use except by way of advertisement, 
as they are not generally applicable, and, 
moreover, some of them are now superseded 
by the recently published dimensions of British 
standard flanges. The latter criticism applies 
to the chapter on ‘Junction Pieces and 
Flanges,” in which the author gives various 
flange dimensions, and also drags in tables 
of American origin. A few particulars of 
separators, exhaust heads, and atmospheric 
valves will be found a little later, but the reader 
could learn far more as to these from one or two 
good trade catalogues. For some incompre- 
hensible reason the author has considered 
“Pipe Coverings”? under the inappropriate 
heading of “‘ Superheated Steam.” The chapter 
with the last-mentioned title only contains 
thirty-five lines on the subject which it pro- 
fesses to discuss, the remaining twenty pages 
being devoted entirely to pipe coverings. This 
is one more evidence of slovenliness on the part 
of a writer, one of whose objects in the present 
treatise is to inculcate precision and careful 
attention to points of detail. We have no fault 
to find with the discussion of pipe coverings, 
except that the author seems to know nothing 
of British practice, and has drawn all his facts 
from American sources. Chapter XVL., entitled 
“Weights of Pipe,’ does not contain much 
more than a series of tables giving the dimen- 
sions of pipe bends and flanges, some copied 
from the list of a specified maker, and others 
from an undefined source. Two pages at the 
commencement on the weights of pipe give a 
feeble justification for the title selected. The 
work concludes with a short mention of ‘‘ The 
Kinetic Theory of Gases.” We are told that 
“the theory is certainly an aid in the compre- 
hension of the behaviour of flowing steam.” 
This being so, we wonder why the author has 
not thought it worth while to explain to his 
readers how the theory is to be applied. This 
concluding chapter seems to have been entirely 
an afterthought, for the subject-matter pro- 
perly belongs to Chapter II., which, as before 
mentioned, deals with ‘‘ The Flow of Steam.” 

While not deficient in good points, this book 
is distinctly disappointing, and cannot be 
recommended as one adequately, or even 
reasonably, fulfilling the object announced in 
the Preface. We do not doubt the capacity 
of the author to write a really valuable treatise 
on the subject chosen, and regret that he has not 
taken the trouble to do so. 





An Epitome of the Law Relating to Easemcnis. 
By T. T. Biytue, Barrister at Law. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell. 1905. 

Tris little volume, which forms one of the 

“students” series,” is stated in the preface to 

have been written with the object of enablin 

students to attain an elementary knowledge of 
the law relating to easements, and appears to 
have been well conceived to attain this end. 
fhe legal propositions are set out in large 
type at the head of short paragraphs, and ar> 
Well supported by a reference to the decided 
cases upon which they are founded, and the 
index seems more copious than that supplied 
with some books for students. The abbreviation 
of the official references tu some of the reports 
in the Law Reports is, however, perhaps to 
be regretted since an accurate knowledge of 
such references forms part of the education 
of the student, and even a small deviation 
18 to be deprecated. The cases seem to be well 
brought up to date, as we find the latest case 
on the law of light, Mellor v. Gordon, decided 
on January 20 of this year, recorded. Dealing 
with the remedies for interference with ease- 
ments, the author raises the question whether 
the dicta expressed by the House of Lords in 
the case of Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores 
a8 to the preference to be given to damages 
im place of injunctions in cases of obstruction 





to light may affect the practice in relation to | 


other easements, but such a doubt appears 
to be unnecessary, since in the case of most 
easements, such, for instance, as rights of way, 


an injunction remains the only effective remedy | 


to protect the right. 


This criticism is, however, | 


rather academic, since this subject is only | 


dealt with very shortly in these pages, which, 
in a very readable form, appear to supply the 
student with a useful knowledge of the law 
of easements. 


The Sewage Problem: A Review of the Evi- 
dence Collected by the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal. By Artuur J. MARTIN, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., M.R.San.I. London: The 
Sanitary Publishing Co. 1905. 

Att who have had occasion to study the 

evidence collected by an important Royal Com- 

mission know the trouble involved in tracing the 
evidence of the various witnesses on any par- 








ticular part of the subject, and all rersons | 


interested in the problem of sewage disposal | 
| you are aware, the Amendment Act, as a whole, 


will be grateful to Mr. Martin for the useful 


digest of the large mass of evidence which has | 1a y ; L 
8 g | with further means of fire prevention, is still 


been collected by the Royal Commission, 
whose labours are now nearly at an end. The 
book is divided into nineteen chapters, of which 
the first is “‘ Introductory ” ; two chapters deal 
with purification on land, another with chemical 
precipitation, eleven with bacterial processes 
and methods, and the last four chapters with 
** Filters versus Land,” ‘‘ Other Aspects of the 
Problem” (including standards of purity, 
sewage effluents in relation to disease, trade 
effluents, etc.), “‘ Supplementary Reports on 
Land Treatment, etc.,” 
The author has collected some of the most 
important evidence given by witnesses on each 
part of the subject, and has connected it by a 
running commentary and supplemented it in 
parts by information obtained from other 
sources. The book, which runs to 363 pages 
and contains an excellent index, can be heartily 


and “‘ The Outlook.” | 


Correspondence. 


“ URGENT—+re R.I.B.A. ELECTIONS.” 

Str,—I have read with much interest the 
article and correspondence in The Builder on the 
subject of R.I.B.A. elections. 

No doubt “ Statutory Qualification,” ‘ Regis- 
tration,” ‘‘ Anti-Registration,” “‘ The Institute,” 
and “* The Profession,” are all delightful subjects 
for discussion, but after all, to an architect, 
Architecture is of infinitely more importance. 

CLiypE Young. 

*,.* We cordially agree with Mr. Young.—Eb. 








CONCRETE PUGGING FOR FLOORS. 

Str,—We venture to draw the attention of 
architects and all connected with building 
operations to an item in the proposed Build- 
ing Act Amendment Act that the London 
County Council are putting forward, and 
which we believe they hope to get passed dur- 
ing the present session of Parliament. As 





has been dropped, but part 8, which deals 


intended to be carried through. 

The matter we wish to draw attention to is 
that of the pugging to form what is described 
as a fire-resisting floor. The draft enactment 
is that 5 in. of coke breeze concrete should be 
placed between joists, supported on a fillet 
1 in. square, which fillet shall be placed in the 
centre of the depth of concrete, ard so that 
which is, to our minds, the dangerous employ- 
ment of wet concrete, is to be scapebaned; 
as far as we can learn, no alternative system 
is to be allowed, and there is no appeal from 
this under any circumstances, and so this 
system is to be looked upon as the last word 
of the teaching of present scientific knowledge. 
It is common knowledge that the placing of 
wet concrete pugging between joists is a 
dangerous practice, and has, in too many 
cases, led to the total destruction of a floor 
by ‘“‘ dry rot.” 
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recommended to all who wish to obtain a 
concise and connected account of modern 
expert knowledge on all the most important 
aspects of the sewage problem. 





Simple Methods of Testing Sewage Effluents. 
By Gerorce Tuupicuum, F.1.C. London: 
The Sanitary Publishing Co. 1904. 

Tuts little book of sixty pages has been written 

to aid borough engineers, surveyors, and 

managers of sewage works who have not 

received a chemical training, in making a 

number of physical and chemical tests which 

will enable them to ascertain in a general but 
sufficiently accurate way the condition of the 
effluents from sewage-works under their control. 

Nearly all the tests are of a simple character, 

and the book will be heartily welcomed by 

those for whom it has been written. The 
author writes clearly and as non-technically as 
the subject will permit. The chapter on 

‘“‘ Standards’ is particularly interesting ; Mr. 

Thudichum objects to many of the standards 

which have been proposed, on the ground that 

they involve too much labour and expert 
chemical knowledge, and suggests a standard 
which should have for its main point the ratio 
between the oxidised nitrogen in the effluent 
and the albuminoid nitrogen in the original 
sewage. He does not fix this ratio in definite 
terms, but maintains that the albuminoid 
nitrogen in the original sewage will be less “‘ by 

a considerable amount” than the oxidised 

nitrogen in any really satisfactory effluent from 

that sewage. 
—_+-@o-——— 


Primitive Meruopist Manse, FrerryHitit.—A 
new Primitive Methodist manse has recently 
been opened at Ferryhill. The building was 
designed by Mr. Wilford Phillipson, of Spenny- 
moor, of the firm of Messrs. Davidson & 
Phillipson, of Newcastle, and has been erected 
at a cost of 7501. 





Surely there should be some alternative 
method that architects should be enabled to 
use? We have several substances in our mind, 
and methods of application, but hesitate to 
mention them lest it should be thought we are 
interested in some special method or material. 

If concrete is to be employed, why not allow 
it to be used in cast slabs, which would be 
perfectly dry before being placed in situ? 
May we describe floors which we are at _pre- 
sent constructing at a block of buildings 
erected at the corner of Darnley-road, Mare- 
street, Hackney, N.E.? In this case, we have 








used l-in. angle-irons, spiked to the side of 
joists with galvanised clout nails; the blocks 
are cast 2 ft. long, 5 in. thick, with splayed 
heading joints, and allowed to thoroughly dry 
before use; they are bedded in_ position, 
grouted in, flushed up, and pointed top and 
bottom (see diagrams). 

It is to be noted that the clout nails are 
secured from the action of fire by the sides of 
the blocks, and that they cannot come out 
and allow the angle-iron to drop. We would 
venture to ask why any architect should be 
precluded from employing such a system as 
this. From teste made, it is as smokeproof and 
fireproof ag concrete filling placed in wet, it 
is @ more secure and substantial mode of 
construction than the deal fillet would afford, 
is of very little greater cost, and there is the 
minimum danger of “dry rot.’”’ Should any 
gentleman feel interested in the question, if 
he will call at the building named and give 
his card to the general foreman, he can see 
the floors ag executed and judge for himself. 
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Does not this argue that other systems be- 
sides that to be universally applied have greater 
advantages, and the district surveyors or 
Tribunal of Appeal should have power to 
approve other methods? 

We are of opinion that 4-in. thick cast slabs 
would be of ample thickness. 

Hoitman & GoopRHAM. 





LONDON LAMP-POSTS. 

Sir,—Thé time has again arrived when the 
lamp-posts are again being painted (anyhow in 
Westminster) with a nondescript kharki colour, 
which, in a short time, gets a dirty mud colour, 
and, before the following spring arrives, is 
almost black. This annual painting which the 
lamp-posts are subjected to is not only costly, 
but, if the lamp-post was originally of a fine 
design with any detail work on it, it is even- 
tually entirely obliterated; all the intricacies 
being filled up with paint. I have seen lamp- 
poste with layers of paint on them amounting 
to a total thickness of over ¢ in. 

Now that some attention is being given to 
the beautifying of London, I should like to 
suggest that the County Council in future have 
their lamp-posts and supporting-posts for 
electrical tramway conductors coated in a 
similar manner to the lamp-posts in Paris, 
which are beautiful in design and objects of 
beauty, being of a rich copper-bronze colour. 
The only attention they require is to be 
occasionally wiped with a grease composition. 

If the County Council were to adopt such a 
system, it would not only add considerably to 
the beauty of London streets, as the lamp- 
posts and standards for the overhead electric 
tramway wires are such conspicuous objects in 
the street, but would eventually effect a great 
economy in upkeep and labour. 

SHeraRD CowpeEr-CoLes. 

*,* Before considering the question of paint- 
ing, it would be necessary to get lamp-postsi of 
good design, which are hardly to be seen in 
London. The Westminster Council, to which 
our correspondent more particularly — refers, 
have covered their district with so-called 
“ornamental” electric-light posts. which are 
merely vulgar and_ pretentious.-—Ep. 


2 ~——e-— --.-— 
CHURCH FITTINGS. 


S1r,—This letter will seem belated, but with 
7,000 miles of land and sea between Pretoria 
and London, it cannot very well be otherwise. 

I read with great interest the report, in 
your issues of February 18 and 25, of Mr. C. &. 
Spooner’s paper on “ Church Fittings.” In his 
introductory remarks he divided Christian com- 
munities into two sections—those who make 
the Altar or Holy Table the most important 
feature of their churches, and those with whom 
the pulpit occupies this position. The first 
section, Mr. Spooner went on to say, embraces 
three communions—the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Anglican. All other denominations belong 
to the other section. I would like to take 
exception to this classification on behalf of 
the Scottish Church. I venture to think it 
should be included in the first section. Mr. 
Spooner, I think, has also forgotten the 
German (Evangelical) Church, with its altar 
raised high above the level of the nave, and 
bearing crucifix and rows of candles. In how 
many Anglican churches is the Holy Table 
given such prominence? 

It is of the Scottish Church, however, that 
I wish to write. In the modern parish church 
in Scotland to-day the Holy Table occupies 
exactly the same position as it does in most 
English parish churches, i.e., at the end of 
the chancel, raised on several steps, the pulpit 
being at the side of the chancel opening.. This 
has not always been so. but neither has it 
always been the case in England. Where this 
arrangement does not obtain in Scotland, the 
least that can be said is that the Holy Table 
occupies quite as important a position as does 
the pulpit. This is more than can be said of 
every parish church in England. I can cite 
one instance to the contrary with which I am 
very familiar. It is not in some remote 
country village, unearthed by the Oxford move- 
ment, that it is to be found, but in the centre 
of the second city of England, Manchester. 
In the parish church of Christ Church, Salford, 
the pulpit stands, not to one side of the chancel 
opening, but exactly in front of the centre of 
it, completely blocking up the view of the 
Holy Table. So entirely does it do so that, 
although I often attended service there with a 
friend, a parishioner, I have never yet seen 
the Holy Table. 

If Mr. Spooner will visit the Church of St. 
Columba, Pont-street, Belgravia, the architect 
of which is that eminent member of the pro- 
fession, Mr. I. Macvicar Anderson, he will see 
a typical Scottish church of the present day. 
He will see the same arrangement as he has 
described in his paper—the pulpit at the side 


of the chancel opening, and the Holy Table 
raised on several steps above the level of the 
chancel floor, which again is raised several 
steps above that of the nave. The Table, 
which is without any covering—frontals are not 
usual in the Scottish Church, although they 
are to be found—is of oak. It is not at all 
unusual in Scotland for them to be of marble, 
alabaster, or other stone. To my mind the 
Holy Table in St. Columba’s is much too 
short—it should be about double the length. 
In the Scottish Church much longer Tables 
are required than in the English Church. The 
double row of stalls which face each end of the 
Holy Table in St. Columba’s are a mistake. 
They should be removed, and a row of stalls 
running along the end wall of the chancel, 
with, if required, a single row of stalls along 
the side walls, substituted. 

What Mr. Spooner will see in St. Columba’s 
will, I think, have the effect of enabling him to 
include the Scottish Church in the first section 
into which, in his interesting and instructive 
paper, he divided the Christian communions. 

H. FRanKiIn MAcGILLIvay. 

Pretoria, Transvaal. 

April 22, 1905. 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you can 
spare me in your columns a little space to 
make the following acknowledgment. 

In the Academy this year there is a small 
sketch design of mine for some suggested new 
buildings for the University of Liverpool, one 
facade of which my friend, Mr. Rickards, points 
out to me is reminiscent of part of the scheme 


h i ti for | . : 
e and Mr. Stokes prepared some time ago for | entualien, 


the Holborn to the Strand street. I have 
looked up their drawing, which appeared in 
your paper on November 17, 1900, and find it 
is certainly so in some of its main features. I 
am consequently very anxious to at once 
acknowledge the plagiarism. I have a great 
admiration for Mr. Rickards’ work, and I 
have no doubt, now I see his design again, 
that portions of it have been running in my 
mind and have influenced my little sketch. 
All architects will be able to realise how this 
can have occurred in perfectly good faith. 

The facade in question is the shorter one 
with the large studio windows in it. It came 
about, naturally enough, from the repetition 
of the same features (which are all only the so- 
called motif of Palladio) in the longer and 
main facade, but that does not alter the result 
as far as Mr. Rickards’ is concerned. 

If my building is ever carried out or my 
design proceeded with in any way, you may be 
sure I shall remove all trace of the likeness, 
and if, in the end, it will bear comparison with 
any of Mr. Rickards’ work, I shall be only too 
pleased. C. H. Retry. 

University of Liverpool. 





MAPLE FLOORING. 

Sir,—Referring to Messrs, Damman & Co.’s 
remarks in your last issue, my experience is 
that contractors are not keen on maple floor- 
ing; for the reasons I set forth. 

I am not aware that a plain unpolished 
surface of oak or teak will bear the rough 
usage which maple is subjected to in such 
buildings as factories, sorting offices, etc., 
where trolleys are used without rubber tyres 
and with heavy loads. 

I maintain that vertical grain maple, of 
good quality, cannot be surpassed. 

BUILDER’S ASSISTANT. 


COMPETITION FOR CLOCK TOWER, ST. 
GEORGE’S-CIRCUS, S.E. 
Str,—The result of this competition was 
made known about the 19th of last month, and, 
up to the present, the place and date of the 
exhibition of drawings sent in has not been 

published as promised. 

{ think that, considering the large number 
of drawings sent in, the promoters of this 
competition should hold the exhibition without 
further delay. I enclose my card, and am 

A Competitor. 





ELECTION OF FELLOWS OF THE 
INSTITUTE, 

Sir,—I am instructed to forward you copies 
of the enclosed resolutions, passed at a meet- 
ing of local Associates of the Royal Institute. 

Frepx. Musto. 
Resolutions Passed at a Meeting of Associates: 
Leeds, May 15, 1905. 

1. That this, meeting of Associates views with 
much indignation the present large influx of mem 
bers to the Royal Institute by direct election to 
the Fellowship, and in view of the facts (a) that 
many of the candidates are of suitable age to 
qualify for membership by the ‘‘ special’ examina- 
tion provided for such cascs; (b) that some of them 
have not been successful in the examinations, but 
are, nevertheless, supported by prominent mem- 








bers of the R.I.B.A. council, we protest against this 








as a lowering of the standard required for member. 
ship; as a most unfortunate blow to the cause of 
professional education they profess to encourage: 
and as a grave injustice to those who have qualified 
by examination for membership at much expenditure 
of both time and money. 

2. That we urge upon the Associates in London 
and in all the allied societies to combine in 
opposing these numerous and unwarranted nomina.- 
tions by demanding a ballot as prescribed ip by- 
law 9; and by all the regular means. 

3. That copies of the above resolutions be sent 
to the R.I.B.A., to the allied societies, and to the 
leading professional journals. 
(Signed). 

W. G. Smiruson. 

W. H. Bervers. 

H. AscouGH CHAPMAN. 

R. Frecpinc Farrar. 

Apert E. Kirk. 

Hersert FE. Inuinawortu. 


Leeds, May 17, 1905. 
a 


SZllustrations, 


SCULPTURE, CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
HAMMERSMITH. 


HE sculptural decoration to the 
Central Library, Hammersmith, here 
illustrated, is the work cf Mr. 
; #) 6F. E. E. Schenck, the architect of 

the building being Mr. H. T. Hare. 

The sculpture consists of two statues of 
Shakespeare and Milton in two niches in the 
centre of the building, and two long panels in 
relief, at a lower level. 

The right-hand panel, the uppermost in our 
symbolises ‘‘ Literature” and 
‘“* Art”; the other panel represents “Industry” 
and ‘‘ Science,” the two figures being in each 
case separated by a shield in the centre. 

The figures of Shakespeare and Milton are, 
we have ascertained since our plate was made, 
in the reverse position to that in which we have 
placed them, Shakespeare being on the right 
and Milton on the left ; but we think the position 
in our plate is the one they ought to have had. 
One reads storied sculpture, as one reads a book, 
from left to right, and therefore the older (and 
greater) poet should more suitably have been 
placed on the left. 

The sculpture is executed in Portland stone. 
The scale of the figures in the niches is 8 ft., 
and of those in the panels 6 ft. 6 in. 


F. E. P. Epwarps. 
A. Rysuwortn Hit. 
Cuartes B. Hownitr. 
JoserH J. Woop. 
FREDK. Mvsro. 
Epwarp L. Gyvnr. 











MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SOUTH 
SHIELDS. 

THESE buildings are now being erected at 
South Shields, and occupy an elevated position 
at the Westoe-road end of the island site 
known as the Ogle-terrace site. The remainder 
of the site, which is of considerable area, is 
reserved for other public buildings, as may be 
developed in the future. Provision is made in 
the scheme for future extension which may be 
effected in a variety of ways. 

Shortly described, the accommodation in the 
present building will comprise, on the ground 
floor, offices for the town clerk, borough sur- 
veyor, borough accountant, medical officer of 
health, and inspector of nuisances, as well as 
accommodation in Broughton-road for the 
weights and measures staff. 

The basement will contain strong rooms 
and store room for the various departments, 
also spare rooms, which might in emergency 
be used by the officials. 

The first floor will comprise the council 
chamber, ante-room, mayor’s parlour, cloak- 
room, and writing-rooms for the members of 
the council, three committee rooms, a spare 
suite of offices, and caretaker’s quarters. 

The construction will be of the most perma- 
nent and durable character and __ fireproof 
throughout. The principal elevations will be 
faced with stone from quarries in the Newcastle 
district, the back elevations with stone dressings 
and approved local bricks. The staircases an 
halls will be ashlar faced and the corridors 
treated in character therewith. ws 

The window-frames and sashes to principal 
fronts will be of teak and the principal rooms 
finished with oak with wainscot panellings. “al 

Owing to the nature of the sub-soil a spec! 
construction has been designed for the founda- 
tions, in compliance with certain tests made on 
the ground, and the weights distributed 1 
accordance therewith. In conjunction - 
this work, in addition to the iron g/ass enamelle 
system of drainage for the disposal of sewage 
a system of agricultural drainage has been 
designed. . Pr 

In the architectural treatment of the exterl0 
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an endeavour has been made to suggest the 
relative importance of the different portions 
of the buildings. The tower has been placed 
at the important angle of approach and will 
face the top of Fowler-street, so that it will be 
ajmuch more conspicuous object up the hill 
from the town, than if placed in the centre of 
Westoe-road fagade. The upper part will 
receive a three-parts chiming tower clock, 
with dials glazed for illuminating purposes. 

In the sculptural embellishments of the 
exterior subjects emblematic of the industries 
of the borough will be introduced. 

The contract has been let to Messrs. Neill, of 
Manchester, at 47,9000. 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken is hung at the Royal Academy. As we 
remarked, in our article on “‘ Architecture at the 
Royal Academy,” on the rather gloomy effect of 
the drawing, we may add that the architect 
tells us that it was coloured to represent the 
materials to be used in the construction, “as 
modified by local atmospheric conditions.” 





LAMBETH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

We publish this week the perspective view 
and plans of the first premiated design for 
Lambeth Municipal Buildings, by Mr. S. 
Warwick and Mr. H. A. Hall, and the per- 
spective view of the second premiated design, by 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing. 

Frrst PREMIATED DESIGN. 

The following are the architects’ notes in 
explanation of the intention of their design :— 

General Arrangements.—The buildings are 
arranged on the site so as to use the angle to 
advantage and leave the utmost room at the 
rear without having to cramp the present 
buildings. The main entrance and grand 
staircase are placed at the corner of Brixton-hill 
and Acre-lane, as being the most convenient 
position having regard to the station close by. 
This arrangement also lends itself to a satis- 
factory treatment of the angle. The council 
chamber, rates office, and rates appeal office are 
placed on the main axis of the buildings, where 
they are easily accessible from their respective 
entrances, and are well lit and free from noise. 
All the rooms of the several departments are 
grouped together, and the sizes are in every 
case those required. 

Exterior.—Tae elevations are treated in a free 
classic manner in Portland stone and red brick. 
A tower is designed to accentuate the main 
entrance and add dignity and importance to the 
whole building. 

First Floor Arrangements.—On the first floor 
the corridors branch off from the head of the 
grand staircase with committee-rooms on either 
hand, and lead to the council chamber, which is 
thus equally accessible from both corridors. 
The ante-room forms a spacious division lobby 
and makes access convenient throughout the 
various council rooms. 

Materials.—The elevations to be carried out 
in white Portland stone and red bricks—six 
courses to the foot with wide joints. The roof 
to be covered with green Tilberthwaite slates. 
The whole of the work to be fire-resisting 
throughout. The grand staircase to be in 
Hopton Wood stone, with polished balustrades 
and dado of the same material. The main 
landing to have a domed ceiling, with coffered 
tibs and enriched panels. The council chamber 
to be panelled in oak and to have marble columns 
ard segmental plaster ceiling over. The com- 
mittee-rooms to be panelled in fumed pitch pine, 
and to have segmental plaster ceilings. 

SECOND PRemrtaTED Desien. 

In explanation of this design, Mr. Downing 
writes :— 

“ Of the two frontages which the site possesses 
that to the fine thoroughfare of Brixton-hill is 
obviously marked out for the principal eleva- 
tion of the building. The crowded corner at 
Acre-lane is as obviously unsuited for the 


main entrance to a public building of this 

— and the main entrance has, therefore, 

xen placed in the centre of the frontage to 
+11 

Brixton-hil!, 


- ll. With the ample area available, 
ue Tequisite accommodation could, without 
difficulty, be provided on two floors in addition 
to the basement, so that a lofty building would 
lave been unnecessary. 
— considerations, amongst others, have 
siuenced the adoption of the style in ‘this 
— and it is hoped that in the result a 
per gen character and sober dignity, 
€a to its purpose, has been given to the 





building. The limit of expenditure does not 
allow of the building of a tower, which might 
have formed a special feature, but it would 
provide no additional accommodation pro- 
portionate to its cost, and even as a clock 
tower, having regard to the nearness of S. 
Matthew’s Church, would have been of no 
public utility. While, therefore, the corner 
has been -suitably emphasised: by particular 
treatment in the design, it has been dealt with 


as a continuation of the main elevation.’’ 


neta cine 


COMPETITIONS. 

MunicreaL Burmpincs at LAMBETH.— 
Lambeth Borough Council on Thursday, the 
llth inst., considered the award of the 
assessor (Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A.), with 
reference to the open competition for designs 
for municipal buildings at Brixton-hill and 
Acre-lane, Lambeth, to cost not more than 
35,000. The General Purposes Committee 
reported that they ventured to express their 
agreement with Mr. Hare’s opinion—viz., that 
the Council had every reason to congratulate 
itself, first, on the response of architects to the 
invitation to compete, and next upon the high 
standard which most of the designs had 
attained, while several possessed very con- 
siderable merit. The assessor placed No. 66 
first, and Nos. 75 and 94 second and third. 
Continuing, the report stated :— 


**Having heard Mr. Hare’s explanations and advice, 
and having had the benefit of a personal inspection of 
the designs under his guidance, we unanimously decided 
to recommend the Council to accept Mr. Hare’s award, 
and to adopt the design placed first by him, subject to 
the conditions of competition, and to a satisfactory 
tender being hereafter received.” 


The Council having adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation, the sealed envelopes contain- 
ing the names of the competitors were opened, 
and it was found that the authors of No. 66 
were Messrs. Warwick & Hall; that the author 
of the second design (who will receive 200/.) 
was Mr. Burke Downing; and the authors of 
the design placed third (who will receive 100/.) 
were Messrs. Crouch, Butler, & Savage. Thanks 
were expressed to Mr. Hare for bringing the 
competition to so successful an issue, 

Scuoots, DaReELut-RoAD, Ricumonp.—The 
Education Committee of the Richmond Town 
Council has presented a Report on the plans 
for this school, which is to accommodate at 
present 500 children. The architects had been 
instructed so to design the building as to admit 
of the enlargement necessary to accommodate 
eventually 1,000 children, without spoiling its 
uniformity. Alderman Edgar moved _ the 
approval of the set of plans and designs No. 2. 
This was adopted, as also the recommendation 
that No. 4 plans be placed second in order of 
merit. The Mayor then opened the sealed 
envelopes, and it was discovered that the 
author of No. 2 was Mr. E. J. Milner Allen, 24, 
Ladbrooke-gardens, London, and the author 
of No. 4 was Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, 32, 
Great George-street, Westminster. On the 
suggestion of Councillor Banks, it was agreed 
that the various plans should be on view in the 
Town Hall, and that all competitors should be 
invited to come and see them. There is no 
mention made of an assessor in deciding the 
competition. 

NEw CEMETERY, WILMSLOow.—The Wilmslow 
District Council met on the 15th inst. to decide 
upon designs and plans for their new cemetery. 
They had offered premiums of 25/., 15/., and 
101. Mr. H. Beswick, Cheshire County architect, 
was the assessor, and his awards were :—(1) W. 
Longworth (Manchester); (2) H. C. Cullock 
(Manchester) ; (3) C. T. Taylor (Oldham). The 
Council’s Cemetery Committee recommended 
Mr. Taylor’s design as the most suitable for 
Wilmslow, and the Council accepted this with 
one dissentient. 


<> —_—— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
IrantAN ARCHITECTURE. By J. Wood 
Brown. Langham Series of Art Monographs. 
(A. Siegle. 1s. 6d.) 


CONCRETE: PLAIN AND RE-INFORCED. By 
F. W. Taylor and Sanford E. Thompson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Tae Rock Tomss or Ext Amara. Part II. 
By N. de G. Davies. (Egypt Exploration 
Fund.) 

EnnasyA: 1904. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.) 

R0MAN Exnasya: 1904, Plates and text 
supplementary to “ Ehnasya.” By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) 





The Student’s Column. 


TYPICAL STRUCTURES IN CONCRETE- 
STEEL.—XX. 


TRANSIT SHEDS: MANocHESTER Sure CANAL 
(continued). 


a) INTINUING our description of the 
floor system in the transit sheds, 
we may first call attention to 

» Fig. 134, which shows a column 
connexion, part of a main beam, two cross- 
sections of a secondary beam, and a section of 
the floor slab. Fig. 135 is the cross-section of 
a secondary beam near the support, where the 
middle two longitudinal bars are bent in an 
upward direction, for the purpose we mentioned 
last week when describing the construction 
of the main beams. 

After the concrete of the main and secondary 
beams had sufficiently set, a l-in. layer of 
concrete was spread over the centring, and 
upon this the first series of rods of the reinforce- 
ment for the floor slab was laid out. These 
rods, ranging from } in. to ~ in. diameter, were 
spaced 12 in. apart, in rows parallel to the 
secondary beams. A second l-in. layer of 
concrete was spread over the rods, and the 
second set was then Jaid out, 6 in. apart, trans- 
versely to the first set. 

Concrete was next deposited to the thickness 
of 2 in., in three strips, one 24 in. wide midway 
between and parallel with two adjacent joists, 
and one 12 in. wide next to each of the side 
joists of each floor panel. Thus, in each span 
of 8 ft. between the joists there were three 
ridges and two hollows, over which the third 
series of rods was laid, 6 in. apart, each rod 
being bent to fit the contour of the concrete. 

The hollows were next filled up and enough 
concrete was added to cover the raised parts 
of the rods, the material being thoroughly 
tamped down. After this operation the 
fourth and last series of rods was laid at right 
angles to those previously fixed. A final layer 
of concrete was added, and, after being rammed 
and levelled, made the slab 5 in. thick. As 
the work progressed the projecting ends of the 
beam stirrups became incorporated in the 
floor slab, which, extending continuously over 
the beams and joists, thereby increased the 
total depth of those members to 23 in. and 
19 in. respectively. In every case the rods 
laid in the floor slab project over their supports 
by at least 6 in., and the ends are bent over to 
secure good anchorage. The details of the 
construction here described are represented 
in Fig. 134. 

All the walls of the sheds are built entirely 
of concrete-steel, and, as they carry no load 
whatever, it was not necessary to make them 
more than 4 in. thick. It should be noted, 
however, that the north fronts of the sheds 
have no walls, strictly speaking, but are pro- 
vided with cast-iron sliding doors, fitted with 
rollers, running on top and bottom guides. 

The method adopted in building the walls was 
to erect a network of thin steel rods between 
adjacent columns at the ends and back of 
each shed, and then to fill in concrete by the 
aid of suitable moulds, built up of boards as 
the work proceeded. 

On the first and second floors an opening 12 ft. 
wide was left in the middle of the wall at each 
end of every shed, giving access to the gang- 
ways connecting the adjacent warehouses 
(see Figs. 129 and 130). Two other openings 
were provided at each end wall on either side 
of the gangway, as shown in Fig. 130, these 
being intended to facilitate the loading and 
unloading of vans and lorries, by means of 
30-cwt. electrically-driven hoists fixed on the 
roof. 

Reference has already been made to the five 
towers at the back of each shed. As shown in 
Fig. 137, they project a considerable distance 
beyond the face of the building, and extend 
from the level of the first floor to a height of 
some feet above the roof level, being supported 
on massive cantilevers of concrete-steel. The 
upper part of each tower is extended for about 
10 ft. over the flat roof of the shed, and under 
the roof of each tower an electrically-driven 
hoist is fixed on two 16-in. rolled steel joists 
22 ft. long. Concrete-steel columns of special 
design are built into the walls for the purpose 
of helping to support these joists. 

The towers are perfectly open from the 
bottom to the roof, being intended for the 
hoisting of perishable goods under cover from 
vehicles below, or from one floor to another, 
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or for loading up vehicles with goods passing 
through or stored in the sheds. The towers 
are about 12 ft. square, and have 4-in. walls of 
concrete-steel, in which windows are provided 
on each story, as shown in Figs. 137 and 
129 ante. 

The balconies built between the towers at 
the level of the first floor also provide shelter 
for vans waiting their turn to pass under the 
hoists in the towers or being loaded at addi- 
tional loading stations, provided by doors in 





the wall of the building and openings through 


the floor of the balcony. 

The cantilevers supporting the towers and 
balconies are illustrated in Fig. 136, and have 
a projection of 12 ft. Most of them are 20 in. 
deep at the free end, but the depth is varied 
according to the load to be carried, there being 
three standard types of construction for 
different parts: of the buildings, the maximum 
depth being 2 ft. at the outer end and 6 ft. 6 in. 
at the supporting column. 


——— 


As shown in Fig. 136, the reinforcement 
includes three systems of bars—one series at 
the top consisting of four horizontal bars 13 in 
diameter, these being continuations of the 
bars in the secondary beams of the first floor: 
another series at the bottom consisting of 
six 13-in. diameter bars, coming up from the 
wall, and bent out so as to follow the curve 
of the cantilever; and one series consisting of 
13-in. diameter bars, anchored into the wall 

| and connecting the first two series in a direction 
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FIG.137. 
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Illustrations to Student’s Column. 
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tangential to the curve of the cantilever close 
to the column. Two bars of the upper set 
are embedded for about 3 ft. into the beams of 
the first floor and the other two are hooked 
round horizontal bars inserted in the wall 
columns. Two systems of stirrups are employed 
in addition to the bars, for the purpose of resist- 
ing shearing stresses, the manner in which 
they are disposed being indicated in Fig. 136. 
The cantilevers are connected laterally by 
beams running parallel with the wall of the 
building, and over these is a floor slab of 
concrete-steel. 

Each shed is provided with three stairways, 
situated at each end and in the middle of the 
building, as indicated in Figs. 129 and 130. 
Each staircase includes forty-eight steps, twenty - 
four between the ground and first floors, twelve 
between the first and second floors, and twelve 
between the second floor and roof. The 
enclosures, treads, and all other details of 
these staircases are of concrete-steel. 

At the front of each shed a loading balcony, 
with a projection of 4 ft., is provided at the 
level of the first floor (see Fig. 137), being 
carried by concrete-steel cantilevers with a 
cast-iron nosing, so as to prevent injury by the 
accidental contact of goods being hoisted cr 
lowered. Above this balcony a series of 
eighty-six lifting platforms extends along the 
front of the sheds at the level of the second 
floor. These platforms, which are hinged so 
that they can be lifted up when not in use, are 
made of pitch pine with oak framing, and 
when lowered are supported by the iron brackets 
shown in Fig. 137. Similar hinged platforms 
are provided at each story in front of the 
openings giving access to the hoisting towers. 

Being built entirely of concrete-steel, the 
sheds themselves are incombustible, but for 
the purpose of enabling the officials to isolate 
any local outbreak of fire in the goods stored, 
and to deal with it in the most efficient manner, 
the various floors of each shed are divided into 
two parts by a 4-in. concrete-steel party wall, 
extending from front to back. In each party 
wall there are two openings 12 ft. wide, fitted 
with double sliding doors, these and all other 
doors in the buildings being of fire-resisting 
construction. 

The parapets along the sides and back of 
each shed are formed by a continuation of the 
concrete-steel outer walls. These parapets 
are 39 in. high, and inside them runs a concrete- 
steel rain-water gutter. The parapet at the 
front of the sheds is of cast iron, secured by 
foundation bolts let into the concrete below, 
but the reason for the choice of this materia! 
ls not very apparent. Concrete foundations 
have been built on the roof, between the bridge 
and the front parapet, for the 30-cwt. electrically- 
driven hoists previously mentioned. 

The bridges, or gangways, connecting the 
adjacent buildings are about 24 ft. long by 
12 ft. wide. Each bridge is supported upon 
two rolled steel joists, 16 in. deep, connected 
by four 13-in. diameter tie-bars. The decking 





and other details of the bridges are composed 


entirely of reinforced concrete, and it should 
be noted that the concrete is quite separated 
from that of the sheds, gaps 1} in. wide being left 
at each end to provide space for expansion in 
hot weather. 

One interesting feature in connexion with 
the design and construction of these buildings 
was the very complete manner in which pro- 
vision was made for embedding bolts, hooks, 
and other fastenings for the attachment of 
various structural details and for forming 
conduits to receive pipes and electric-light wires. 
Provision for the numerous fastenings had to 
be made in the timber moulds for the beams 
and other members. In some places it was 
necessary to insert timber blocks, so as to 
form holes in the concrete, wherein the fasten- 
ings could be caulked with cement, and in other 
places the fastenings themselves had to be 
inserted through the sides or bottom of the 
moulds. Owing to the great number of the 





The floors and flat roof of each shed are 
finished with asphalt. On the ground floor there 
are two }-in. layers of this material laid in 
sheets with overlapping edges, on the first and 
second floors ?-in. layers, and on the roof two 
3-in. layers with overlapping edges. 

In concluding this description of the sheds, 
we cannot do better than give some results 
obtained during the tests which were conducted 
on the columns and floors in March, 1904. 

We will first take the test of a column on the 
second floor. The area covered by the load 
is indicated in Fig. 138, and the results of the 
tests are given in Table I. Fourteen instru- 
ments were employed for the measurement of 
deflection, the positions of these being shown 
by numerals on the plan. 

All the floors and the flat roofs were cal- 
culated for a normal Joad of 1,875 kilogrammes 
per square metre (384°371b. per sq. ft.), and 
were tested to one and a half times this load— 


TasBLE J.—Trst No. 1, upon a CoLUMN ON THE SEconpD Story or SHED No. 5 (sEE Fic. 138)- 
TrEst Loap, 140 ToNNEs. 





Sg Readings Taken During Loading. 

Be] Before | At } At | ‘At 

54 | Loading. |45tonnes. 90 tonnes. 140 tonnes. 

= | | ) | 

s | Mornin 

zg \| . 

7] Saal eatin neeeeas SrsES ROR 
| 

 / | 8h. 40m. | 9h. 40m. |10h. 60m. 11h. 60m.) 2h. 
;/ mm. mm. mm. mm. mm. | 

1 | 2:0 22 2°6 30 3-0 | 

2 2°0 22 2°3 26 26 | 

3 20 2°4 29 3:3 ss | 

4 2-0 2°3 28 3-4 3-4 | 

5 20 3:0 4-4 6:0 62 | 

6 20 3-0 46 | 62 | 63 | 

7 2°0 28 40 | 5°0 560 | 

9 2:0 3:2 4:3 | 5°3 64 | 

11 | 20 28 86 | 49 49 | 

12 | 20 3-2 45 | 62 6-2 

18 2-0 2°8 4-1 | 55 5°6 

14 20 2-2 2-4 | 2:9 2-9 








| 
| 


different attachments and the immense variety 
of size and shape, considerable care was neces- 
sary to avoid mistakes. 

Provision for running electric-light wires was 
made by embedding tubes in the concrete near 
the upper surface of the floor beams. These 
tubes were filled with dry sand so as to enable 
them to withstand the weight of the concrete, 
the ends being sealed up with plaster of Paris. 
After completion of the concreting, the ends of 
the tubes were unsealed, and, the sand being 
removed, the conduits were ready for wiring. 

The main cables for the supply of electricity 
for power and light are suspended from the 
under side of the floors by means of eye-hooks 
screwed into blocks of wood, which were set in the 


(All Readings are givzn in Millimetres.) 





beams during construction, as described above. 


Readings Taken During Unloa ‘ing. 


Afternoon. 
j ? l - | } | ——— 
| 2h. 15m. | 2h. 30m./ 2h. 45m.| 3h. 3h. 3im.| 4h. 
mm. | mm | mm mm. mm | mm. 
Maximum Co|mpressio/n. 
ni | — 4 | — — ;— 
3:3 $0. |. 32 | 36 15 | 16 
Deflect|ion of Main Beam|(B).. ..| .. ..; 31 
” | ” ” \(A).. oe oe “| 2-0 
Deflectiion of Secondary Beam (GN 05 me 2-4 
54 | 44 84 | 20 05 | 05 
Deflectiion of Seicondary|/Beam (6) ee 19 
aa pots _— FH oe pos oa 





namely, to2,8C0 kilogrammes per square metre 
(574 lb. per sq. ft.). As representative ex- 
amples of the tests, we have selected three 
which were conducted upon main and secondary 
beams on the second story. The areas covered 
by the loading are shown in Figs. 139, 140, and 
141, and the results are given in Table II. 

Tests Nos. 2, 3, and 4 were conducted thus :— 

The area ABCD (Fig. 139) was first loaded 
up to 45 tonnes, then to 90 tonnes, and finally 
to the full test load of 140 tonnes. 

The area EFGH (Fig. 140) was first loaded by 
the transfer of 45 tonnes from ABCD, then 
45 tonnes and 50 tonnes were successively 
transférred from ABCD, making up the full test 
load of 140 tonnes. Thus, when the load of 
45 tonnes was on EFGH, 95 tonnes still remained 


TaBLE II.—FtLoor Trsts ON THE SECOND StorY or SHED No. 5. 
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(All Readings are given in Millimetres.) 





Test No. 2, Fig. 189. 
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Readings from the Instruments. 








32 
S| : 
Ba 
og n 
a5/ of 2 | 
§S| 52 0 2G | At At 
ze | 32 “S$ | 90 tonnes. 140 tonnes. 
i wn | 
| as | 
— a c 
ET March 17. 
° 
i sti 
S/ 
i Morning. _ Morning. 
3 
3 a | 
S| 9h. 12h, 4h 30m.| 7h. | Oh. 10h. 30m. 
1 ary mm, mm. mm. mm. mm. 
bias | 36 3°5 35 | 41 | 42 
.| - 45 85 89 |127 | 129 
4 | oo 26 3°3 33 | 4:1 42 
ee 18 1-9 13 | 1:2 12 | 
6} $9) 13 0-7 06 | O02 02 | 
7| 32 | 20 17 1-7 16 16 
a | 3 1:9 19 19 1 |. 36 | 
ae. 22 26 | 26 | 28 | 28 | 
10 | cE 19 19 19 | 19 | 19 
nie | 38 3:3 82 | 82 3-2 
n | 32 | 28 28 28 | 33 3-4 
21 20 | 19 | 19 19 


| 
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Test No. 3, Fig. 140. 


| 
| 
-| 
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Readings from the Instruments. 


snieaieiciata — 


| as ii. cal 
g i aoa oe 
_ a ~ | 
& <8 | 48 | 140 tonnes. 3 <8 
&)/°2| 38 | a | 3 
March 18. | 
| 
| | 
Afternoon. | | 
ee 
| | | 
lih. 40m th. 45m./3h. 5m./4h. 5m.| | 7h. 
mm mm. mm. mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. | 
3°6 3-0 2-2 2-2 | | 22 | 
fer 9°9 63 | 30 | 28 | | 38 | 
| 3-4 2°5 18@)/16/ - | se] 
2°0 3-2 4:3 456 | 3:7 | 
3:4 80 126 | 130 Yoo | Ol | 
2°4 3°4 4°3 4-4 ‘- BY 
1v 14 | 18 | 18 | | 17 
27 2°55 26 2-4 | | 40 
19 | 19 | 20 | 20 | | 241 | 
2°0 i* 26 18 oe | | 22 I 
| 3-4 34° 88 | 38 | | 49 | 
1:9 19 | 20 | 19 | } 8-2 | 
| | 


Test No. 4, Fig. 141. 


Readings from the Instruments. 
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a | | | a 
: l ae | | & 
2a At sc | After | = 
<3 | 140 tonnes. | 68 | Unloading. | & 
| ZA . | 2 
Se | | | | A 
March 19. | 
Morning. Afternoon. | 
——— -| 
8h 9h. 10h. | 11h. |12h. 30m. | 10h. 
aaa 
mm. | mm. | mm. | mm. mm mm. mm. 
22 | 24 24 | 283 20 | 20 | 
3-9 50 5-0 4°5 3°5 |} 82 | 
26 | 3&1 3-1 30 2°4 22 | 
36 3-2 32 | 82 26 | 24 | 
86 | 56 | 56 | 52 89° | 382 
35 | 28 28 | 27 26 } 29 | 
19 | 19 19 | 18 19 | 19 
42 | 56 57 | 52 23 | 20 
21 | 23 | 28 | 22 | 18 | 20 5-5. 
12 1:3 13 | 12 | 06 | 0-4 
53 | 75 77 72 | 32 3°0 
2-2 2°4 24 28 | 20 | 19 
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on ABCD, and when the load of 95 tonnes 
was on EFGH, 45 tonnes remained on ABCD. 

A similar method of procedure was tollowed 
in transferring the load from the area EFGH 
to the area IKLM (Fig. 141). 

During the loading of ABCD the beam Y, 
which is a continuation of the beam X, indi- 
cated an inverse deflection, being bent in an 
upward direction. The same effect was 
produced in X while Y was under load. It 
should be noticed that the floor areas tested 
exhibited remarkable elasticity. 

The mean deflection shown by tests Nos. 2 
and 3 measured only 87 millimetres and 
86 millimetres respectively. As the per- 
missible amount of deflection was 12°1 milli- 
metres, these results are very satisfactory. 
The mean deflection observed in test No. 4 
was 5°5 millimetres, the permanent set after 
unloading being inappreciable. 


———_e-e—__—__ 


COST OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the County 
Councils Association, held at the Westminster 
Guildhall, on Wednesday, under the Chair- 
manship of Sir John Hibbert, Mr. J. 
Willis Bund (Worcestershire County Council) 
brought forward the question of the unneces- 
sary expenses occasioned by the requirements 
of Government departments, especially in con- 
nexion with lunatic asylums and _ isolation 
hospitals. He said there appeared to be a ring 
with regard to these asylums. There were 
certain architects who gave a great deal of 
attention to the matter, and they were well 
known to the Lunacy Commissioners. If the 
local authority did not go to one of these 
architects, their life was made a burden to 
them. If they went to one of these architects 
things went smoothly. Then they advertised 
for tenders and the architect said, ‘‘I know 
So-and-so, and he is a very good man,” and 
the committee immediately took Mr. So-and- 
so. The Lunacy Commissioners did not give 
any standard of what they wanted, or any 
idea what contractors could carry out, and 
unless they went to these people they could 
not get their plans approved, and thus the 
counties were deprived of the benefits of com- 
petition. That was the great evil of the pre- 
sent system. He did not know how it was to 
be altered, but he did believe that a perfectly 
good lunatic asylum could be put up at much 
less cost than at present. The fact was that 
the Poor Law Authorities built most spacious 
workhouses, and there was a kind of rivalry 
between the Local Government Board _in- 
spectors and the Lunacy Commissioners in- 
spectors, and one tried to go one better than 
the other. 

Lord Belper said that undoubtedly pressure 
was brought upon authorities to employ the 
architect connected with the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, and there was the greatest difficulty 
in getting plans passed at all except those of 
the architects suggested by the Commissioners. 
The whole pith of the question lay in this, that 
so long as the consulting architect of the 
Lunacy Commissioners was allowed to take 
jobs to build asylums, or to be employed as 
one of the architects recommended by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, so long would the diffi- 
culty remain. He could not, at a meeting like 
that, give particulars of his own experience, 
but he must say that some of the obligations 
put upon his county by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners were quite unreasonable. The matter 
was one of great importance if the system 
which prevailed when he went to the Com- 
missioners still existed, for they certainly 
ought to ask that the advising architect to the 
Lunacy Commissioners should not himself be 
allowed to take jobs and build asylums. 

Sir H. F. Lucy said that some difficulty 
was experienced in connexion with the 
engineers of the Local Government Board, for 
it was quite impossible or extremely difficult 
to get any sewage or sanitary scheme passed 
unless it was worked out in conjunction with 
an engineer upon the list of that authority. 
He thought the whole question of these officers 
taking work demanded the most serious atten- 
tion of the heads of departments. 

_Mr. Parry said that the Newport Corpora- 
tion chose their own architect for an asylum, 
and were treated with the utmost courtesy by 
the Lunacy Commissioners. ; 

The meeting passed a_ resolution calling 
attention to the unnecessary expense occasioned 
by the unnecessary requirements of Govern- 
ment departments, especially in connexion 
with lunatic asylums and isolation hospitals. 

—_———e<-e — -—_— 

QvEEN VicrortA Memormt, Yorr.—The 
memorial statue of the late Queen Victoria for 
the City of York has now been completed. The 


commission for the memorial was entrusted to 
Mr. George W. Milburn, sculptor, York. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts 
on the 16th inst. Mr. . Hall described 
the recent discovery made by Mr. Naville 
and himself at Deir-el-bahri, near Thebes, 
of a temple of the XIth dynasty, built 
for the King Mentu-hetep about 2500 B.o. It 
was discovered close to the much larger and 
later temple built by Queen Hatshepsu as a 
tomb for her father, Thotmes I., of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. Mr. Hall showed first some 
very fine slides of the latter which forms an 
impressive picture, with its white colonnades 
and terraces standing at the foot of an enor- 
mous red cliff. It was first examined by 
Mariette, and is in remarkably good preserva- 
tion. The subject of the evening, however, 
was more particularly the excavations which 
have been recently undertaken a little to the 
left of this, and at a lower level, and which 
have resulted in the unearthing of a smaller 
temple of the XIth dynasty, the oldest yet 
found in Thebes. The remains consist of a 
square mass of heavy flint nodules, faced with 
stone which Mr. Hall supposed to have been 
the base of a pyramid, standing on a platform 
surrounded by colonnades of columns of the 
Proto-Doric type. The actual tomb of King 
Mentu-hetep has not yet been discovered, and 
the lecturer did not suppose the pyramid to be 
sepulchural, but only symbolic. The columns 
of the inner colonnade are octagonal, those of 
the outer, square, and at a lower level. The 
height of these seems to have been about 12 ft., 
but few of them are complete. Between the 
two a wall, remarkably rich in relief carvings, 
was discovered. In the older XIth dynasty 
work the masonry is of a very fine description, 
consisting of fine-jointed blocks as large as 
6 ft. by 4. ft. The latter stonework, added in 
the XVIIIth dynasty, is not so good. Hat- 
shepsu’s temple* appears to have been built 
partly on the top of some of the walls of 
the older building, and one wall of fine 
masonry discovered ran right under the Hathor 
shrine of the former. The temple is ap- 
proached by a ramp, and at the entrance a 
red granite threshold, 9 ft. long, was dis- 
covered still showing the socket in which the 
great bronze gate formerly moved. Excavated 
in the rock of the platform were found a 
number of tombs of priestesses of Hathor. In 
places the pavement over these tombs was sup- 
ported by rough logs of timber, very possibly, 
Mr. Hall said, coeval with the temple, the dry 
climate having prevented its decay. Unfor-' 
tunately these tombs have been rifled by plun- 
derers at some remote period, but a number 
of articles of great interest have been dis- 
covered, including a white limestone sarco- 
phagus of one of the priestesses of Hathor, 
covered with reliefs executed in a fine though 
rather tiff manner, of scenes in her life. 
Hathor, who is generally represented in the 
form of a cow, figures prominently. The most 
curious objects, however, were the small-scale 
models of workmen at work in granaries and 
bakeries, of which the lecturer showed slides. 
A fine alabaster head of a cow, representing 
Hathor, was also found, the carving of which 
is magnificently executed. One interesting fact 
about these is that it is known that they were 
executed by the artist, Mertisen, and his school, 
who appear to have begun a revival in art about 
this time. The lecturer concluded by referring to 
the need for further subscriptions to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund in order to carry on the 
work, 

A spirited discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Somers-Clarke, Mr. Stannus, and Mr. 
Phené Spiers took part, as to whether the 
temple of Hatshepsu was copied from the 
earlier temple, Mentu-hetep, or not. The 
point, however, remained finally unsettled, the 
general opinion being that it was not. The 
lecturer, however, maintained his opinion that 


it was. 
—___—_e-~<>-e__—_—_ 


Tne ResToORATION OF HexHam AbspBey.—A 
meeting of the Hexham Abbey Restoration 
Committee was held on the 11th inst. in the 
vestry of the Abbey Church, Hexham, the 


Rev. E. S. Savage, rector, presiding. Mr. 
Temple Moore, architect, waited upon the 
committee and laid his plang for the build- 


ing of the nave before them. Mr. Moore ex- 
plained that his plans had been submitted to 
and approved by three consulting architects, 
and they were adopted by the committee. Mr. 
Moore was directed forthwith to prepare esti- 
mates for the work. The committee also resolved 
to proceed to obtain the faculty to enable them 
to carry out the work. The proposed agree- 
ment with the County Council for the removal 
of the stables, etc., in the police yard, was 
considered and agreed to, subject to certain 
conditions. Attention was drawn to the con- 
dition of the north-west corner of the north 
transept, and Mr. Moore was directed to give 
that matter immediate attention.—WVewcastle 
Journal. ; 





ita 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. Crozier.—We have to regret the 
death, in his 76th year, of Mr. William Crozier 
M.Inst.C.E., on Friday, the 12th inst., at Scar. 
borough, where he has resided since 1g9g 
when, owing to ill health, he resigned the 
office of Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect for 
the County of Durham, after holding that office 
under the County Quarter Sessions nearly 
thirty years. Mr. Crozier was a native of 
Sunderland, and served his articles as a ciyil 
engineer with Mr. R. Nicholson, M.Inst.C.k. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and immediately on the 
completion of his articles was in 1851 selected 
out of a great number of candidates as 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor of Sunder. 
land. Ordnance maps were not then in use 
and he made a complete trigonometrical survey 
of the borough, laid out a complete plan of 
drainage, and carried out all the sanitary and 
architectural works. In 1859 he was elected 
County Engineer and Architect for the County 
of Durham, and up to 1880 he enjoyed a large 
private practice, carrying out many engineer. 
ing and_ architectural works. He _ recon- 
structed the Assize Courts at Durham and the 
Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and arranged 
the ventilation of them. When Mr. Crozier 
was appointed the Durham County Lunatic 
Asylum for 300 patients was being built, and 
was enlarged under his superintendence to 
accommodate 1,300 patients, including an 
auxiliary asylum for 400 chronic cases, built 
at a cost of upwards of 40,0007. Mr. Crozier 
was a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and in 1902 he was elected a life 
member of the Institution. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, one of whom has held his 
appointment since his retirement. 


——_—_—__e--_e__——- 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF SELSTON CHURCH, NortiNG- 
HAMSHIRE.—After a restoration extending over 
ten months, the parish church of Selston, dedi- 
cated to St. ike. was re-opened for public 
worship on the 6th inst. The idea running 
pr aeanes 4 the whole work of restoration has 
been, ag far as possible, to make the church 
as it was originally, and the endeavour has 
been to harmonise the extension on the north 
side with the old work, all of which has been 
scrupulously preserved. Here and there small 
fragments were found, from which it was pos- 
sible to ascertain the original designs, and 
often the old work was incorporated with the 
new. The whole church was covered with 
plaster seventy or eighty years ago, and there 
were many layers of lime and colour wash. 
When these were removed—portions — 
first been done experimentally—no tzaces, wit 
small exceptions, of original plaster could be 
found, but the jointing of the small stones was 
finished in the way that is now seen. Some 
small portions are the actual work, but the 
greater part was found to be decayed, and the 
effort to preserve it was unsuccessful, the 
stone aking away when touched. The ex- 
ceptions mentioned were the spandrils between 
the twelfth century arches of the north 
arcade, where there were also traces of colour- 
ing, but the stonework behind was unfor- 
tunately so loose and poor that it fell to pieces. 
It was found possible to retain much of the old 
timber in the roof, though in places it has had 
to be spliced and otherwise supported in order 
to be rendered safe. The columns which had 
sunk considerably have been reset. _ All the 
chancel arches have been strengthened and re- 
painted. The floor has been lowered 6 in., and is 
now within 2 in. of the original level. This 
has not only given an added height to the 
church, but hag also exposed the varied bases 
to the columns supporting the side arches. 
The new work consists of a large north aisle, 
nearly the width of the nave, continued out 
eastwards as a north chancel aisle, in 
the new organ will be placed, the choir an 
clergy vestries being beyond. The arches on 
either side of the chancel are the originals 
opened out. The external stone of the exter 
sion is Hollington, the interior being 4 mi 
ture of Mansfield, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire 
The porch and passages are tiled with Ruabon 
adamantine tiles, and the floor under the pews 
is laid with wood blocks. The pews are 
pitch-pine. The old bells have been rehung 7 
new frames, and new bells added to —, 
the peal of six, this work being carr! | out 5} 
Messrs. Barwell & Co., of Birmingham. 
Mesers. J. A. Chatwin & Son. of Birmingham 
were the architects, and Messrs. Com 
Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, were the contracto! 
—Nottingham Guardian. ss 

CHANCEL, EASTLEIGH CHURCH, Hants. . 
chancel has been erected at this church, a 
which the seating accommodation has —_ = 
creased by 250. The work, which was rs “ 
twelve months ago, has been carried rede 
Messrs. Wm. Parminter & Co., of eee 
Essex, to plans prepared by “IT 
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Blomfield & Son. The chancel is built of Berry- 
head stone, with Bath stone dressings, the 
interior being treated also with Bath stone. 
The chancel window has seven lights with 
ticery and spandrils, beneath which is a 
cornice, made ready for the fitting of a reredos. 
The chancel and sanctuary floors are inlaid 
with mosaic of green pattern, with Maltese 
crosses and other designs worked in. The 
Holy Table is of oak, and the super altar is 
of black marble. The choir stalls are of 
English oak with carved finials. Beneath the 
south chancel window is a credence piscina, 
with sedilia. The organ-chamber is situated 
over the arcade. The design of the cornice is 
taken from York Minster, whilst the arches are 
filled in with lime stucco. The windows are 
of cathedral-tinted glass, and the roof is of 
panelled board with oak principals and ribs, 
with hammer beams. The tender for the 
work was 3,4317. A new organ, built by Hele & 
Co., of London, Plymouth, and Exeter, has 
also been added. 

Carnotic CaurcH, Wuitwicx.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new Church of the Holy 
Cross, which is being erected on __the 
picturesque site of the Parson Wood Hill, 
Whitwick, was laid recently. In the new 
edifice the nave will be 34 ft. by 61 ft., 
and there will be north and south aisles, 
divided from the nave by an arcade of fine 
arches. The chancel is to be 30 ft. by 22 ft., 
terminating at the east end by an apse, pro- 
viding accommodation for the high altar, 
piscina, and sedelia, and stalls for a choir of 
forty men and boys. The north and south 
transepts are intended to be used as side 
chapels. The baptistry is placed off the second 
bay of the nave. At the west end the prin- 
cipal entrance porch is to be erected, and 
there will be a south porch. The roof 
will be of open timber, the height from_ floor 
to ridge being 45 ft. The building will be 
early XIIIth century in style, and carried out 
with Whitwick Colliery sandstone bricks, with 
Ancaster stone dressings. The floors at the 
altars, chancels, and porches will be of orna- 
mental ceramic or encaustic tiles. Through 
lack of funds it has been decided not to pro- 
ceed at present with the ee stages of the 
tower, chancel, and north chapel. The church 
will seat over 500 persons, and the total cost 
will be slightly over 5.0002. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. Walter Moss, contractor, 
Coalville, under the supervision of Messrs. 
McCarthy & Co., architects and surveyors, 
Coalville. 

St. Mary’s CuHurcH, CARDEN-PLACE, ABER- 
prEN.—An addition is about to be made to this 
church, the congregation having resolved to 
proceed with the erection of a hall and choir 
vestry, from plang prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Clyne, architect. The hall and vestry, which 
will be built on the south side of the church 
ground, towards Albert-terrace, will be 
designed in harmony with the architectural 
character of the church. The successful con- 
tractors are as follows:—Mason, Mr. James 
Gauld; carpenter, Mr. Alexander Hall; 
plumber, Mr. J. T. Ross; slaters, Messrs. 
Currie & Co.; plasterers, Messrs. Bannochie & 
Sons; painters, Messrs. Donald & Sons. 

Trinity CHurcH, LLANDUDNO.—This church is 
to be re-roofed, as the present roof has shown 
signs of instability. Mr. Edwin Turner, archi- 
tect, has prepared the plans for the work. 

New Cuurcu, Grimssy.—The foundation- 
stones of St. Aidan’s Church, Grimsby, were 
laid a short time ago. The new building will 
be of red brick, with Bath stone dress- 
ings. Its length will be 136 ft. with a 
width of 60 ft., and it will accommodate 700 
people. The church will consist of a nave, 
two aisles, a chancel, a morning chapel, a 
sacristy, an organ-chamber, and a vestry. The 
foundations are composed of a raft of solid 
concrete, strengthened by iron girders. Mr. 
W. Ion is the builder, and Mr. W. T. Green 
is the contractor for the stonework. Mr. C. 
Hodgson Fowler, F.8.A., of Durham, is the 


architect. The cost will be between 8,000/. 
and 9,0007, 
Westeyan Cuurcu, Exerer. — The new 


Wesleyan church in St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, has 
just been opened. The opening of the building 
marks the completion of the scheme started in 
1896, of which the clase and school rooms were 
the first instalment finished in the following 
year. The design for the whole was that 
elected by the trustees in a limited competi- 
tion held ‘in 1896, and submitted by the joint 
Se itects, Mr. Fred. J. Commin (Commin, 
n & Bully), of Exeter and Westminster, 
and Mr. Walter B. Coles, of Exeter. The 
Contractors for the joinery work throughout 
ate Messrs. Westcott, Austin, & White, of 
> yt but the general construction has, for 
of. ge part, been carried out by the trustees 
ull building, with the assistance of Mr. 
arti en as clerk of works, and a staff of local 
E ie The building has been erected with 
nglish materials, and by local labour. The 








heating, on the small bore principle, together 
with the electric lighting, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Wippell Brothers & Row. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, CHORLEY.—The memorial- 
stones of a new Wesleyan church were laid 
recently at Chorley. The new building will 
have a frontage of brick, with stone facings, 
and will seat about 400 persons. The cost is 
estimated at 2,300I. The architect is Mr. 
W. H. Dimsley, Chorley, and the contractor 
Mr. L. Fairclough, of Adlington. 

Baptist CuHurcH, CHADWELL HeratH.—A new 
Baptist church is being erected at Chadwell 
Heath. The new building is situated on 
the south side of the High-road, and it will 
provide accommodation for about 270 persons. 
The cost, including land and furniture, will 
amount to about 2,0002. The architect is Mr. 
F. G. Faunch, of Ilford. 

Counci, ScHoots, Eatine.—The new Council 
schools in Little Ealing-lane are now nearing 
completion, and the infants’ department was 
inspected by members of the Council Education 
Committee and Managers recently. The build- 
ings are the outcome of an architectural com- 
petition, in which a selected number of archi- 
tects were invited to submit designs. The 
education Committee decided last year to re- 
peat the schools designed for the site 
at South Ealing on a similar site on the 
Marder Estate, West Ealing. Each of these 
groups consists of two main school buildings—- 
a senior school of two departments for 400 
boys and 400 girls, and a separate mixed school 
for 446 infants. These buildings are all on 
one floor. The site at South Ealing has an 
area of about 2 acres, with frontages to Little 
Ealing-lane and Weymouth-avenue. The 
senior school, for boys and girls, is placed on 
the north-east part of the site fronting Wey- 
mouth-avenue, and the infants’ school is in 
the southern portion. The children’s entrances 
are in Weymouth-avenue, and the _ school- 
keeper’s cottage occupies the south-west corner 
of the land, with its entrance in Little Ealing- 
lane. The infants’ school has two entrances 
leading into broad and short corridors, from 
which open cloakrooms and lavatories. Double 
doors at the ends of the corridors lead into a 
central hall, around which are grouped eight 
classrooms. Teachers’ rooms and storerooms 
are contrived over the cloakrooms. The senior 
school for boys and girls, which is now near- 
ing completion, is designed on the same lines 
as the infants’ school, and has four entrances 
(two for each department), with cloakrooms 
and lavatories adjoining. Broad corridors 
lead into a central hall, with sixteen class- 
rooms grouped around it. The hall will be 
divided by a movable screen, which will render 
each department self-contained. Teachers’ 
rooms and storerooms are arranged over the 
cloakrooms, with windows that command the 
playgrounds. Covered play-sheds are provided 
in each playground, so planned as to form 
covered approaches to the outbuildings. A 
school-keeper’s cottage is provided. The walls 
and ceilings are plastered, and a dado is 
formed of salt-glazed bricks around all the 
rooms, halls, and corridors. The floors are 
solid throughout, those in the classrooms and 
halls of deal, and those in the cloakrooms and 
corridors of granolithic paving. The warming 
of the school buildings is effected by a low- 
pressure hot-water installation. Fireplaces are 
also provided in the infants’ school, and for 
the teachers’ rooms. The general contractors 
for the Little Ealing Schools are Messrs. Joseph 
Dorey & Co., Ltd., of Brentford; the heating 
and electric light is being installed by Messrs. 
Strode & Co., of Regent’s Park; and Messrs. 
Constable & Hart are laying the tar-paving of 
the playgrounds. Mr. Frank Griffin is fore- 
man at the Little Ealing Schools, Mr. A. M. 
Southern is clerk of works for both groups of 
schools, and the architects are Messrs. F. H. 
Greenaway & J. E. Newberry, of Ealing and 
Westminster. ‘ 

New Scuoots, Hererorp.—The Education 
Committee has instructed the City Surveyor to 
prepare plans for the conversion of St. Peter’s 
mixed school into a girls’ school for the accom- 
modation of 300 girls. He has also been re- 
quested to submit plans for a school to accom- 
modate 200 infants on a site adjoining the pre- 
sent Holmer Schools. 

Scuooits, Wuittey Bay.—The new schools for 
Whitley Bay and Monkseaton, erected by the 
Northumberland County Education Committee, 
were opened on the 8th inst. The contract 
price for the schools was 12,250/., and the land 
cost 3,573. Accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 1,020 children. Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
architect, of Newcastle, designed the buildings. 

CossHam Memoria Hospitat, Krineswoop, 
BristoLt.—The contract for the erection of the 
Cossham Memorial hospital at Kingswood has 
just been signed with Mr. A. J. Bevan, builder. 
The architect is Mr. Bligh Bond, and the 
hospital will occupy 4 acres at Lodge Hill, 
Kingswood. The hospital will be Early 
Georgian in style. the materials chosen 








being a red pennant facing stone, with 
Bath tone dressings, the roofs bein 
covered with Cumberland slates. The build- 
ing consists of a main central block, con- 
taining the administrative department and 
running east and west, and at the western 
extremity, lying north and south, are the wings 
containing the wards. The central feature of 
the principal block is the main entrance, which 
will be of bold and massive character, the pedi- 
ment of which being supported by coupled 
Corinthian columns. At the junction of the 
administrative building is the south wing. The 
tower, which is octagonal in form, is terminated 
with a cupola rising to a height of 100 ft. The 
tower will contain a chiming clock, with four 
illuminated dials. At the entrance gates will 
be a caretaker’s house, which is designed in 
harmony with the building. The site will be 
surrounded by stone walling and ornamental 
railing. The internal arrangements are as 
follows:—The central portion of the building 
is devoted to administrative purposes. On 
entering by the main approach, there is on the 
ground floor a receiving-room for patients, 
fitted with lavatory; to the right, next to this, 
is the matron’s room, and at the extreme end 
are wards for cases requiring isolation. To 
the left of the entrance are a boardroom, 21 ft. 
by 16 ft., and a surgeons’ sitting-room, with a 
complete suite of surgeons’ rooms, including 
surgery and laboratory. A corridor runs 
throughout the length of this section, and com- 
municates at its extreme western end with the 
surgical wards and patients’ department. A 
staircase, having a central space to take a full- 
sized bed lift, leads to the upper floor, which 
is devoted to nurses’ bed and sitting rooms, 
matron’s bedroom, etc.; whilst the attics on 
the second floor provide sleeping accommoda- 
tion for the servants. A similar corridor to 
that on the ground floor runs throughout the 
length of the building, and gives access at its 
further extremities, as before, to medical wards 
(over the surgical wards on the ground floor, 
and to more isolation wards at the further end), 
over those already described. The main wards 
are each 50 ft. by 25 ft., and are lighted on 
both sides and at the ends. Each igs planned 
for ten beds, and has a separate system of 
lavatory arrangements in the small towers at 
the angles. Large dayrooms for patients are 
planned between the wards on either floor; 
and nurses’ kitchen, with larder, linen-room, 
and general store, is also provided. On the 
ground floor there will be an operating 
theatre, with anzsthetic-room and sterilising- 
room attached. The theatre will be paved 
with mosaic. Bathrooms are provided for 
patients and staff, and these, as well as the 
corridors, lavatories, etc., will be floored with 
Venetian mosaic. The wards will be floored 
with wood blocks or concrete. In the north- 
east corner of the site will be another block of 
buildings, including the laundry, stabling, 
boiler-house, etc. 

BovutevarD, New ParisH Hatt, Hurtt.—The 
new parish hall, which has been erected on the 
Boulevard, Hull, in connexion with the St. 
Matthew’s Church, was opened on the 4th inst. 
The building has been designed for three pur- 
poses:—(1) as a Sunday school; (2) for carry- 
ing on the social work of the parish; and (3) 


| for the use of public functions. It is built of 


red brick, with stone dressings. There are two 
large halls, that on the ground floor being 
30 ft. by 51 ft., and the larger one on the first 
floor, which has stage, dressing-rooms, etc., 
being 30 ft. by 64 ft. At the rear there is @ 
drawing-room, classroom, and kitchen accom- 
modation. The cost, exclusive of the site and 
furnishing, is 2,5007. Mr. J. M. Dosser was 
the architect, and Mr. Mark Harper the prin- 
cipal contractor. 

Worxknovuse Bouitpines, Ancoats.—The new 
buildings of the Chorlton and Manchester 
Joint Workhouse in Ancoats are nearing com- 
pletion. The institution includes a_ test- 
house and casual wards, the test-house being 
intended for able-bodied persons who have be- 
come chargeable to the poor rates, and to 
whom it is undesirable to grant privileges 
which are commonly enjoyed in workhouses 
where adults and children, the healthy and 
the infirm, are alike received. The test-house 
has accommodation for 230 persons. The test- 
house and the casual wards together cover 
an area of about 24 acres. The buildings are 
in nine different blocks—three pavilions for 
the male casuals, two pavilions for the female 
casuals, two test-house pavilions for males, one 
test-house pavilion for females, with the ad- 
ministrative building and the receiving block, 
with officers’ quarters attached. Included in 
the area are the labour yards and the usual 
50-ft. space between the pavilions. The site is 
bounded by Harrison-street on the north, 
Stone-street on the east, Tame-street on the 
south, and Kennedy-street and the brarich 
canal on the west. The entrance to the casual 
wards is in Tame-street, and that to the test- 
house in Harrison-street. The architect is Mr. 
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A. J. Murgatroyd, of Manchester. There are 
thirteen baths for the casuals, and-six or eight 
for the inmates of the test-house. A fire-escape 
staircase is provided in each pavilion. The 
highest occupied building is four stories. 
There is a clock tower, which contains a water- 
storage tank of 1,500 gallons capacity. There 
is accommodation for 1,450 casuals and for 
230 inmates of the test-house, and it is expected 
that the cost will be about 40,0007. The 
builders are Messrs. Burgess & Galt, of Ard- 
wick, and Mr. Robert Carlyle, of Old Trafford. 

Free Lisprary, Botpon Co.iiery.—A public 
library hag just been opened at Boldon Col- 
liery. The new building has a frontage of 
60 ft. to Hedworth-lane, and a depth of 50 ft. 
Pelaw facing bricks have been used, with 
moulded pediments. Mr. A. J. Redfern, of Sun- 
derland, is the architect, and Mr. Robert M. 
Storey, of West Boldon, has carried out the 
designs. The cost, exclusive of site, was 
1,6002. 

HoityMoor ASYLUM, NEAR BiRMINGHAM.—The 
Rubery Hill Asylum Annexe at Hollymoor is 
now complete. It occupies a site about half- 
way between the existing asylum at Rubery 
and Northfield. The site contains about 
120 acres, and the buildings comprise patients’ 
blocks and administrative buildings, including 
a dining and recreation hall, engine and 
boiler house, laundry, bakehouse, and work- 
shops, and also homes for attendants, nurses, 
and servants, with dining and recreation rooms. 
The chapel is a detached building. As it is in- 
tended that the institution shall be treated as 
an annexe of the Rubery Hill Asylum no resi- 
dence for the medical superintendent has been 
provided, but the buildings contain the re- 
quisite accommodation for three assistant 
medical officers. Lodges have been erected 
at the Bristol-road and Bedlam-lane entrances, 
and detached residences have been provided 
for the engineer, head attendant, and gar- 
dener, with eight semi-detached cottages for 
married attendants. There is an_ isolation 
hospital, including the necessary administra- 
tion department. That portion of the build- 
ings devoted to administration is of sufficient 
capacity to deal with 1,000 patients, but blocks 
have only at present been erected to accommo- 
date 604 patients, as follows:—Sick and _in- 
firm, sixty-eight of each sex; epileptics, sixty 
of each sex; working patients, thirty of each 
sex; and chronics, 144 of each sex. The build- 
ing, which was commenced about the end of 
March, 1900, to the plans of Messrs. Martin & 
Martin, of Birmingham. ‘The builders were 
Messrs. J. Bowen & Sons. 

Bustness Premises, Betrast.—New premises 
have been erected in High-street, Belfast, for 
Messrs. M’Cullagh & Co. The building is 
equipped throughout with electric light, this 
work being fitted up by Mr. Stanley Johnston, 
of Belfast, the plumbing work being done by 
Messrs. James Lowden & Co., also of Belfast. 
The rear of the shop is lighted by two ceiling 
lights by the Pennycock Patent Glazing Com- 
pany. The shop front and mahogany fittings 
are supplied by Mr. Alexander Mitchell from 
the architect’s designs, and a cash delivery 
system is installed by the Lamson Pneumatic 
Tube Company. The plate-glass was supplied 
by Messrs. Clokey & Co., and the ornamental glass 
by Messrs. Campbell Brothers. The Carrara 
ware for the front was supplied by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., of London. The general con- 
tractors were Messrs. M‘Laughlin & Harvey, 
who carried out the work to the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architects, 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury. 

Bank Premises. Morpeto.—The new pre- 
mises of Lloyd’s Bank at Morpeth have been 
completed and opened. The block, which 
stands at the north-west corner of the Market- 
place, comprises, on the ground floor, a bank- 
ing-hall, with private offices and a large strong- 
room, and first, second, and third floors. The 
building is built of Denwick stone, while the 
base, to a height of 3 ft. is from the 
quarries of Heworth Burn. The architects 
were Messrs E. B. Hoare and M. Wheeler, 
London. Messrs. Middlemiss, Stepney Bank, 
Newcastle, were the contractors for the work 
and fittings, and the sub-contractors were 
Messrs. Pentland & Co., Morpeth, for the 
plone ; Mr. T. Dick, Morpeth, painting; 
Messrs. Burt & Potts, London, iron casements ; 
the Gateshead Stained Glass Company, the 
lead glazing; and Mr. Angore, Newcastle, the 
marble flooring. The furnishings have been 
supplied by Mr. G. B. Grey, Morpeth. 

Masonic Hatt, Garery Restavrant.—The 
Gaiety Restaurant, the latest addition to those 
luxurious palaces which cater for the well-to- 
do Londoner, has just been opened. The 
building forms part of the same _ block 
with the Gaiety Theatre, and the architects, 
Messrs. Runtz & Ford, have produced a fine 
piece of modern street architecture. Among 
the attractive features of the restaurant is the 
Masonic Hall, a fine room on the second floor, 
for the decoration of which Mr. W. J. Neatby 





is responsible, The hall is surrounded on three 
sides by a series of arches, supported by coupled 
Byzantine columns with shafts of light-brown 
marble. The arched ceiling terminates at the 
far end in a semi-dome, which is decorated 
with a fine fresco painting by Mr. Neatby. 
Another by the same artist occupies most of 
the other end of the hall. This type of mural 
decoration has always been found especially 
suited to the Byzantine style of architecture, 
and the result here is entirely pleasing. The 
colour scheme is white and gold, finely re- 
lieved, by the rich brown of the marble column 
shafts and the ceiling, decorated with raised 
plaster ornaments picked out in red and blue, 
is rich yet restrained. The motif of the 
plasterwork is evidently furnished by the 
Masonic symbols. The electric fittings are in 
heavy bronze, the pendants, of the same type 
as the bronze oil lamps used in Eastern 
Mosques, harmonise well with the rest. 

Cuter Fire Sration, MANcHESTER.—The new 
chief fire station at Manchester is now in 
course of erection. The building, which is 
bounded by London-road, Whitworth-street, 
Fairfield-street, and Minshull-street. will rise 
to a height three stories, and will be ranged 
along the four thoroughfares named. In the 
centre will be an enclosed space reserved to 
the firemen for dwelling purposes. There will 
be an engine-house for seven engines, stabling 
for the horses, residential quarters for the 
officers and men, a recreation-room, and a 
tower, 90 ft. high, for the drying of the hose 
pipes. Besides its main purpose, provision 
will be afforded in. the building for a branch 
police station, court-rooms for the city 
coroner, and offices for the staff of the gas- 
meter testing department. The police station 
will have a frontage to Whitworth-street and 
Minshull-street, and the coroner’s court and 
gas-meter testing office will be entered from 
London-road and Whitworth-street, respec- 
tively. The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse, 
Willoughby, & Langham, of Manchester. The 
material selected for use is tawny terra- 
cotta, faced generally with red _ plaster 
Accrington brick. The estimated cost of the 
building is 85,0007. Messrs. J. Gerrard & 
Sons, of Manchester and Swinton, are the 
building contractors, Messrs. Normanton & 
Sons being responsible for the foundations up 
to the ground level. 

Pustic Lisrary, ABERDEEN.—The new public 
reading-room and the extended reference-room, 
in the Aberdeen Public Library, has just been 
opened. The architects are Messrs. Brown & 
Watt (who were the architects for the original 
buildings). The style of the extension is Re- 
naissance, in keeping with the character of 
the original building. Mr. James Smith has 
acted, under the architects, as consulting 
engineer in connexion with this part of the 
work. The work has been carried out by the 
following contractors:—Mason work, Messrs. 
R. Beattie & Son; carpenter work, Mr. George 
Jamieson; slater work, Mr. G. Farquhar; 
plaster work, Mr. James Simpson; plumber 
work, Mr. James Monro; painter and glazier 
work, Mr. W. L. Leslie; ironwork and heating 
and ventilating apparatus, Mr. J. A. Sangster ; 
electric installation, Messrs, Claud Hamilton, 
Ltd. (Mr. Marr, consulting engineer); altera- 
tions on reference department and additional 
furnishings for reference and reading-rooms, 
Messrs. M‘Haffie & Brown. 

Carpirr WorkKHotsE INFIRMARY.—On the 12th 
inst. additions to the Workhouse Infirmary, 
which provide accommodation for the nurses 
of the staff, were opened. The additions, which 
have cost about 3,500/., have been carried out 
in Newbridge stone, with Bath stone and brick 
facings, from designs by Mr. Edwin Seward, 
architect, Cardiff. The additions have included 
the adding of a story to the central ward. 
There is a large exterior verandah with stair- 
cases leading to the ground outside. There is 
accommodation for thirty nurses. The work 
has been carried out by the contractor, Mr. G. 
Frallett. 

Boatnovusr, Hurtt.—The new premises of the 
Kingston Rowing Club were opened on the 
13th inst. The designs for the work were pre- 
pared by Mr, T. B. Atkinson, architect. 


en 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE Victoria Farts Bripce.—According to 
a report received from Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
the cantilever bridge over the Zambesi river at 
Victoria Falls will be completely riveted, 
painted, and finished by about the middle of 
next month. Work is already so far ad- 
vanced that railway trucks can be taken 
across the bridge for the conveyance of perma- 
nent-way material for the northern part of 
the line. Until recently all such materials 
were carried across the gorge by means of the 
electric transporter, which was also employed 
for conveying the separate parts of loco- 
motives and trucks. 

MersEy’s TRANSPORTER Bripce.—On _ the 
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9th inst. Mr. John J. Webster (chief eyo; 
of the scheme), Mr. L.’ H. chave (rescue 
engineer), and Mr. F. H. Stables (secretary to 
the Bridge Company) were the chief Passengers 
on what was said to be an unofficial tria| tri 
of the car of the Widnes and Runcorn Trans- 
porter Bridge Company. The “passage from 
Runcorn to Widues occupied 4 min. 10 sec 
This. could have been easily reduced by the 
application of more power, but the test was 
not for speed but smoothness of workine, and 
Mr. Webster declared it quite satisfactory 
The return journey was also accomplished 
without the least hitch. The car is a platform 
55 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, and is capable of 
holding four two-horse waggons loaded and 
300 passengers. There is a shelter for pas. 
sengers. The bottom of the car is 12 f 
above high-water level, and it clears the Ship 
Canal wall by 4 ft. 6 in. The motive power 
is electricity. The cai is suspended by steel 
wire ropes from a trolley 77 ft. long, which 
runs upon rails on the under side of the girders 
of the bridge. The trolley is carried by sixteen 
wheels on each rail, and is propelled by two 
electric motors of about 35 h.p. each, the 
electricity being generated by a 70-h.p. gas. 
engine on the Widnes side. The car can be 
brought up within its own length when travel. 
ling at full speed. The regulation time for 
crossing the river is 24 min.—LZiverpool Post. 
THE Royat Sanitary Instirurr.—At an ex- 
amination in sanitary science as applied to 
buildings and public works held in London. 
May 5 and 6, twenty-four candidates presented 
themselves, and the following nine candidates 
were granted certificates: —W. M. Dunk, 
Folkestone; H. N. Gray, Commercial-road, 
London; A. M. Henniker, Canterbury; E£. 
Nugent, Balham; G. H. Reynolds, Folke- 


stone; E. Y. Saunders, Lowestoft: J. I. 
Seden, Wood Green; R. A. Skelton. 
Slough; and T. J. Welsh, Shorneliffe. 
——The following new members have 


been elected: — Fellows—F. W. Clark, 
M.D. (Sanitary Board Offices, Hong Kong); 
Major. H. P. G. Elkington (Farnborough). 
Members—J. B. Anderson, M.D. (Port Health 
Officer, East London, South Africa); Ben- 
jamin Ball (Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Nelson); Sir Lauder Brunton, M.D., F.R:S.; 
W. H. Elce (Borough and Water Engineer, 
Bacup); T. Robinson (Lecturer on Hygiene, 
Cheshire County Council, Hoylake); W. Burn 
(Sutton-in-Ashfield) ; Colonel H. E. R. James, 
F.R.C.S.. (Royal Army Medical Corps); 
R. Laurie, M.D. (Derby); K. Lutoslawski, 
M.D. (Warsaw); N. Maughan (Drainage 
Engineer, Bombay) ; H. Wood (City Engineer’s 
Office. Norwich); P. A. Cunningham (H.M. 
Naval Yard Extension, Hong Kong); W. J. 
Goode (Wellington); W. T. Hughes (Wolver- 
hampton); E. M. Longsdon (Bakewood). 
Associates—S. Beales (Timperley); W. Bentley 
(Bolton); H. Bintcliffe (Halifax); C. de Lucey 
(Manchester) ; Miss Jane Dickinson (Lytham); 
A. E. Green (Amble); J. Haigh (Morecambe) ; 
A. W. Hobbs (New Maldon): W. Hooley 
(Montreal); T. B. Howarth (Levenshulme): 
P. C. King (Saltash); T. <A. — Linfoot 
(Nelson); Miss E. M. E. McInerny (Saltash); 
C. R. Miller (Handsworth); J. Richardson 
(Leeds); J. Tolmaer (Blackpool); F. William- 
son (Leeds). 

SEWERAGE ScuHeme, ILKeston.—A__ special 
meeting of the Ilkeston Town Council was 
held on the 8th inst. for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a report from Messrs. Willcox & 
Raikes, engineers, Birmingham, with reference 
to a sewage disposal scheme for the borough. 
Mr. Raikes gave particulars of the scheme. 
Having examined the district thoroughly, they 
had selected a piece of land at the extreme 
south corner of the borough as the most suit- 
able site. The local conditions rather compli- 
cated the question of sewage disposal, be- 
cause they had to comply with the Local 
Government Board requirements, which stipu- 
lated that, no matter what system of filtra- 
tion they adopted, the sewage must eventually 

turned on to the land: or, in the event of 
land being dispensed with, the area of the 
filters must be increased considerably. About 
9 acres of land would be required for the con- 
struction of the works, and an_ additional 
30 acres for drainage. The land in question 
was most unsuitable for irrigation purposes. 
Taking the requirements to meet a population 
of 30,000, the cost of the scheme would be 
about 30,0002. If they had to provide for 
double the area of filters instead of land they 
would have to add a further sum of 15,000/., 
making the total estimate approximately 
45,0007. After some discussion. it was decided 
to adjourn the business for a fortnight. 

New Bripcr, Lower KersaL, MANCHESTER.— 
To facilitate access between Lower Kersal an 
Manchester, a new bridge is being built over 
the Irwell. The structure is of stone. 18 yds. 
wide, and it will cost about 10,000. The 
engineer is Mr. Lionel B. Wells, of Man- 
chester. 
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APPOINTMENT. 

LEEDS.- The Council of Leeds University 
have appointed Mr. James Gilchrist to the 
jecturership in civil engineering, which became 
vacant ot! the death of Dr. George Wilson. 
Mr. Gilchrist 1s a graduate in science of the 
University of Edinburgh, with first-class 


honours in engineering. 


———— 


FOREIGN. 


France—The new curator of the Chateau 
Malmaison, M. Pallu de la Barriére, is still 
accupied in the reconstitution of the original 
state of the house when it was the residence 
of Napoléon. He is at present endeavouring 
to collect all the furniture of the Empress 
Josephine. But the museum (for such it will 
now be) cannot be open to the public before 
the end of the year.—M. Bonnat has 
definitely accepted the position of Directeur of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but will not enter 
on his duties till October.—Mdme. Benjamin- 
Constant, the widow of the eminent painter, 
has presented to the City of Paris a large 
ainting of a scene in Morocco, ‘““Le Jour des 
Funérailles,’ which was in the Salon of 1889. 
The picture will be exhibited at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts.——An exhibition of the works of 
Whistler has been opened at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts; it includes, like the recent London 
exhibition, paintings, sketches, and etchings. 
It is exciting much interest in Paris———A 
committee has been formed to erect a _monu- 
ment, at Moret, to the landscape painter Sisley ; 
and the city of Marseilles proposes to erect 
there a monument to another exceptional 
painter, Monticelli_—-A_ large Baths esta- 
blishment is shortly to be built at Contréxeville 
(Vosges), to include several hotels, a hydro- 
pathic house, a casino, and a theatre. M. 
Cavé is the architect appointed for this im- 
portant work, the cost of which is estimated 
at 3,500,000 francs.—_MM. Rabjean & Gilles. 
architects, of Cholet, have been commissioned 
io build for that town a new hospital and 
and an asylum for aged men.——There is some 
talk of the construction of a canal from Bor- 
deaux to Bayonne, to be continued to connect 
with the Adour at Dax.——The Prefecture at 
Quimper is to be altered and enlarged, from 
the plans of M. Vally, architect, of Landernau. 
—tThe banks of the Seine at Havre are to be 
put into communication by a train ferry 
opposite Villequier. The cost of this operation 
is estimated at 8,750,000 francs——A new 
masonry bridge is to be built over the Garonne 
at Malanze, near Montauban.—The jury in 
the competition opened at Fontainebleau for 
a municipal theatre has awarded the first 
premium to MM. Fernand Lucas and Paul 
Marion, architects, of Paris.—The death is 
announced of the sculptor Charles Cordier, a 
former pupil of Rude, who made his début at 
the Salon of 1853 with some busts treated in 
polychromy in bronze and marble. He was 
the author of the statues of Maréchal Gerard 
and of Ibrahim Pacha, and of the monument 
erected in Mexico in memory of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Queen VicroriA Memoria, Banexox.—The 
memorial statue to the late Queen Victoria, 
erected by public subscription, in front of the 
British Legation at Bangkok, in Siam, was un- 
veiled on March 23. The bronze statue of the 
Queen, represented ag seated upon a throne, 
crowned, bearing orb and sceptre, and arrayed 
inher robes of State, is a reproduction of that 


at Winchester, sculptured by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A. 
Soura Arrica.—The English church at 


Middelburgh has recently been enlarged from 
vlans prepared by Mr. Hugh J. Scott, archi- 
tet, Middelburgh. The contractors were 
Messrs. Hull & Innes. 


———_—__e-_e—___—__- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BusINEssS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. W. J. Devlin, architect, has removed 
from 6, John-street, Adelphi, to 12, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand, W.C.——Messrs. George 
Wragge (Manchester) have taken additional 
Premises in Ghaftesbury-avenue to enlarge 
‘heir present London. show-rooms; their 
wuuubers will now be 209 and 211, Shaftesbury- 

enue, 

yA EXETIAN Mosaics.—There has lately, writes 
Mr. Consul de Zuccato, been a great demand 
ot Venetian mosaics for internal and ex- 
tnal mural decorations in Europe and 
“merica, The new system of exporting 
Teady-made mosaics has given a great develop- 
ment to this branch of trade. As ainaey re- 
ferted, the cartoon to be copied is exhibited 
ue the artists on the spot, who fix the 
to Fs on that section of the cartoon assigned 
ee = with common paste; when each work- 
Pe ag executed his work the mosaic is put 
‘gether and again divided into sections, each 





section being numbered and carefully packed. 
The key-plan forwarded to the consignee will 
enable him to have all the sections pressed in 
the cement freshly laid on the wall, and, when 
the cement has properly hardened, the paper 
on which the tessere have been pasted is re- 
moved, and a perfect mosaic is seen. I am 
told, adds Mr. de Zuccato, that mosaic art 
is now carried on in the United Kingdom, and 
that orders for the pieces of enamel or tessere, 
to be made according to the instructions of the 
firms in the United Kingdom, are sent here. 
Purchasers of such enamels must be careful in 
entrusting their orders to reliable firms, and 
not look to cheap pieces, which, in the end, 
would prove dearer to them. As the enamel 
Pieces are sold by weight, when they are com- 
posed of cvarser and heavier materials a 
smaller number of pieces per unit results, and 
a consequent smaller surface can be covered. 
Besides, the quality of the colours used in the 
composition of the enamels has also a great 
influence on the beauty and durability of the 
mosaics. 

AMSLER’S PLANIMETER..—The planimeter, in- 
vented by Professor Joseph Amsler, of Schaff- 
hausen, is certainly the most convenient and 
most accurate instrument for measuring small 
areas of irregular outline. As most of our 
readers know, this beautiful appliance per- 
forms the apparently impossible feat of record- 
ing the area of any irregular figure by simply 
measuring its boundary. Surveyors are by 
no means unanimous with regard to the 
desirability of applying the planimeter to land 
area computation. For computing areas from 
small scale maps, and areas of very irregular 
outline, the instrument will give more accurate 
results than can be obtained by any other 
means, but, for moderately large areas, sur- 
veyors generally prefer to take off quantities 
either by triangles or with the computing 
scale. With the object of popularising the plani- 
meter, Mr. William Codd has written a little 
book, published by Messrs. E. & F. N. Spon, 
giving simple directions for the use of the in- 
strument, and containing the recommendation 
that it should be applied in connexion with his 
‘Land Area Tables,” to be obtained from the 
same publishers. These tables are intended to 
save the trouble of converting square inches of 
map surface to acres, roods, and perches, but 
they will not entirely remove all objections to 
the use of the instrument by land surveyors. 
The book concludes with a clearly-written ex- 
planation of the working principles of the 
planimeter. 

Parish CuHuRcH, NoRTHFLEET, Krent.—Owing 
to the recent fall of part of the roof, which it 
is feared may be speedily succeeded by further 
dilapidation, the fabric is in a dangerous con- 
dition, and it is hoped that funds will be forth- 
coming for its reparation. St. Botolph’s 
Church, Northfleet, is one of the oldest in the 
county, having been given to St. Andrew’s 
convent, Rochester, by Archbishop Anselm. It 
comprises features of various styles of archi- 
tecture, though mainly of the later décorated 
period, and has a XVIIth century western 
tower. The nave was restored about sixty 
years ago, and the chancel twenty years after- 
wards. The chancel contains the richly- 
ornamented brass of Peter de Lacey, rector, 
who died in 1375, and rebuilt that portion of 
the church. There is also the alabaster tomb 
of Dr. Edward Browne, physician to King 
Charles II., and author of a work describing 
his travels in Hungary. 

ExtTENSsION OF Gas Works, Hamitton.—A new 
retort-house, containing six benches of six retorts 
each, is being added to the Larkhall Gas 
Works. They are to be built on the back to 
back principle, and on the regenerative system. 
Besides the new retort-house, a retiring-room 
is provided for in the plan for the accommoda- 
tion of the workers, where meals can be 
taken away from the heat of the house. The 
contractors for the various works are :—Build- 
ing, Messrs. R. Paton & Sons; retort benches, 
Messrs. James Brown & Co., Hamilton; roof 
and inside ironwork, Messrs. Henry Balfour 
& Sons, Ltd., Leven; joiner work, Messrs. 
William Wilson & Sons; slater work, Mr. 
James Rowatt; plumber work, Mr. John 
Dykes. The engineers for the work are 
Messrs. Gillespie & Son, Glasgow. 

Imports OF ForEIGN CEMENT INTO CONSTANTI- 
nopteE.—An official report received at the 
British Foreign Office from Constantinople 
contains the following among other pas- 
sages:—There being few other openings for 
local capital here, building is extremely popular 
with the native investor, and each year sees 
the erection of new blocks of flats in every 
quarter of the city. The annual importation 
of foreign cements is about 18,000 tons. Of 
the cement imported from France, about 80 per 
cent. is natural and 20 per cent. artificial. 
The cost of the latter is about 15 per cent. 
higher. A large quantity of French cement is 
brought here im eailing vessels from Calcis. 





The freight is about the same as from Mar- 
seilles, but there igs a saving of 2 francs per 
ton Calcis to Marseilles; and at Constanti- 
nople the sailing vessel can moor alongside 
the consignee’s wharf and discharge into his 
store, thus saving handling, quay dues, and 
lighterage. The saving by delivering in sacks 
to be returned is another item in favour of the 
cheap French cement, which will always keep 
the bulk of the market. Nevertheless, there 
is always a demand for a limited quantity of 
the higher priced, but better quality, British 
article. The present quantity imported of 
about 1,000 tons per annum could be doubled 
if a regular weekly delivery could. be relied 
upon during the period from March to 
December. At present the British cement is 
brought mostly by the steamers from London, and 
the arrivals are very irregular. British cement 
is also at a disadvantage through the general 
use of the name “Portland.” Ignorant 
buyers who see the label “ Portland”’ on casks 
of inferior foreign cement are sometimes under 
the impression that they are buying the 
British article. This might, perhaps, be 
remedied by judicious advertisement of tests 
applied to British as compared with other 
cements. The British article cannot com- 
pete on this market in point of cheapness; 
its one chance is its reputation for quality. It 
might be worth while to send out someone to 
examine the local conditions here, with a view 
to pushing sales. Terms here are, in nearly 
all cases, bills at three months, or discount for 
cash against bill of lading. Longer credit is 
given by the Hungarian shippers. The price 
of British cement works out at about 1l. 14s. 
per ton f.o.b. London, with freight 15s, 6d., 
total c.i.f. Constantinople, 27. 9s. 6d. per ton, 
or 62 francs. 

THE Marsigs or Tuscany.—Reporting on the 

mineral wealth of the provinces of Siena and 
Grosseto, in Italy, the British Consul-General 
mentions that the marbles found there are 
unrivalled in Italy for their beauty and their 
singularly bright colours and varied tints. To 
take only the principal quarries there are the 
“old yellow” and the ‘“ Broccatello” of the 
well-known quarries of Montarrenti; the red 
marbles of Gerfaleo and Montieri; the veined 
and yellow marbles of Gallena and Meletro; the 
“ Persichino” of Caldana; the marbles of 
Porzia and Castelnuovo, near Montalcino; the 
black marbles of Montieri and the greenish 
black of Vallerano; the Trequanda red; and, 
last but not least, the Broccatello red, lately 
discovered near Ravi. Many of the columns, 
altars, and floors of the Tuscan cathedrals, 
which are the admiration of the world, were 
made with these marbles. The Montarrenti 
marbles enjoy a world-wide reputation, and 
have a ready sale both in Europe and 
America, prices varying from 140 lire to 
230 lire per ton according to the size of the 
blocks. Efforts are now , Rav made to pro-' 
mote a larger exportation of the other 
marbles, and a great development has lately 
taken place in the working and sale of the 
yellow marbles, the demand for which is daily 
increasing abroad. The Broccatello quarries, 
discovered at Ravi some years ago, are re- 
markable for their extent, and for the rich 
quality as well as the hardness and compact- 
ness of the marble found there, which is of 
a bright ruby colour. The deposits of marble 
have the advantage of being covered only by 
a thin layer of earth, and of being accessible 
by a good road of 300 métres, which connects 
them with the provincial highway at a point 
about 7 kilométres from the Gavarrano station. 
These quarries also contain both grey and red 
marbles of various shades. Black marble is 
also abundant in the district. 
_ Import or Works or Art To New Yorx.—It 
is pointed out in a recent report by Sir P. 
Sanderson on the trade, etc., of New York, 
that. in virtue of reciprocity agreements con- 
cluded with France, Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal, paintings in oil and water-colours, 
pastels, pen-and-ink drawings, and statuary 
can be imported at a lower rate of duty from 
those countries than from the United Kingdom 
or any country which has not concluded such 
an agreement. The largest importation is 
from France, with the United Kingdom coming 
next in order, and the relative proportions to 
the whole were, in 1904, France 43 per cent., 
and the United Kingdom 23 per cent. 

BritIsH FIRE-PREVENTION ComMITTEE.—The 
Committee expect to be able to open their 
new testing station on June 21, and, owing to 
the number of tests pending and the addi- 
tional testing-chambers erected, they propose 
conducting the tests in more rapid rotation 
than hitherto. The programme as fixed at 
present for the four first series of testing 
operations is as follows:—First testing day— 
The National Fireproofing Company’s floor 
test; The Gilmour Door Company’s door test 
(two doors); Messrs. Pilkington Brothers’ wire 
glass skylight test (fifth test). Second testing 
day—The floor test of a concrete floor with 
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Messrs. Skelton’s broad flange girders; Mesers. 
Gibson & Co.’s roller shutter door test; The 
National Fireproofing Company’s partigion 
test. Third testing day—Messrs. Faber’s floor 
test; Messrs. Asbestic Brick & Tile Company’s 
partition test (second test). Fourth testing 
day—The New Expanded Metal Company’s 
floor and girder coverings test (second test). 

British STanDARD STEEL FOR SHIPBUILDING.— 
Report No. 13, issued last week by the 
Engineering Standards Committee, is almost 
identical with the specification for steel for 
marine boilers, published in March last, the 
differences that occur arising merely out of a 
few small variations of practice. At the end 
of the specification, however, there is a clause 
providing that, under certain circumstances, 
the makers may be trusted to comply with the 
specified requirements and to give certificates 
to that effect. But should subsequent tests by 
the inspector give unsatisfactory results, the 
whole of the material involved is to be re- 
jected. This clause will certainly have a ten- 
dency to simplify and expedite the process of 
manufacture, and there is no reason why it 
should not be added to the companion specifi- 
cation for steel for marine boilers, 

THE Dartmoor Arsirration.—Mr. A. L. 
Ryde has issued his award, as arbitrator, in the 
matter of Rendel and others v. the Secretary 
of State for War respecting a claim preferred 
against the Crown for the compulsory sale of 
Retford and Doe Tor farms, near Lydford, 
appertaining to the Hamlyn estate, and of 
rights in regard to about 3,000 acres of Wills- 
worthy manor. The claimants’ valuation, based 
upon the potential value of the property as a 
granite quarry and as a site for an asylum, 
amounted to about 23,000/.; that of the War 
Office was for an average of 2.4501. Mr. 
Ryde’s award is for 5,000. Mr. Henry Drew 
and Mr. C. W. Stephenson were arbitrators for 
the claimants and the War Office nage geo 
the principal experts engaged for the Crown 
were Mr. Arthur Body, Mr. A. S. Rendell, 
Mr. James Green of Messrs. Weatherall & 
Green, and Mr. W. H. Elwell, Consulting Sur- 
veyor to the War Office. 

Somerssy Estate, Lincotnsuire.—In July 
will be offered for sale at the Mart a freehold 
estate of about 1,125 acres, situated in the 
parishes of Somersby, Ashby Puerorum, and 
Enderby, in the parts of Lindsey. The pro- 
perty to be sold comprises Somersby House, 
the birthplace and the ent in his youth of the 
late Lord Tennyson, whose father was rector 
of the parish of Somersby. The house has 
been preserved practically intact as it was in 
the earlier years of last century, and on the 
estate may identified some features of the 
landscape described in Tennyson’s poem of 
‘The Brook.”’ 

Srranp Scarrotp AcctpEnt..—On the 15th 
inst., whilst workmen employed by Messrs. 
Floyd & Hayman, builders and decorators, of 
Adelphi Arches, were painting the outside 
of the premises occupied by the British 
Medical Journal, which are situated at 
the . juncture of Agar-street with the 
Strand, an unfortunate accident occurred, 
three painters falling some distance to 
the ground, and sustaining severe injuries. 
The injured men were removed to the Charing 
Cross Hospital, where their injuries were 
attended to. The scaffold which was in use is 
described as a “patent automatic safety scaf- 
folding.” The scaffold consists of a cradle 
working between two upright poles, which 
can only be raised or lowered 6 in. at a time. 

Quren VictortA Memortat, SHEFFIELD.—The 
memorial of the late Queen, which has 
been erected at Sheffield, was unveiled on 
the 11th inst. by H.R.H. Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. The height of the monument is 
25 ft., the statue is in bronze, as are also the 
groups on each side of the pedestal. One of 
these is symbolical of Labour, the other of 
Maternity. On one side of the pedestal, 
carved in the stone, is a group with figures 
emblematical of Courage, Justice, Truth, and 
Charity; and on the other side of the pedestal 
is a carving of St. George and the Dragon. 
Mr. Alfred Turner, whose design was selected 
in competition, is responsible for the work. 


——--9-0-———— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE Buitpinc TraDEs.—The 
returns received from sixty-nine employers’ 
associations show that employment was dull 
generally. In the provinces it was slightly 
better on the whole than a month ago; in 
London, worse. Employment generally con- 
tinued worse than a year ago. Employment 
with carpenters continued dull, and was worse 
than a year ago. The percentage of unem- 
ployed trade union carpenters and joiners was 
7°5 at the end of April, as compared with 7:9 
in March and 61 in April, 1904. With 


plumbers employment was slightly better than 
a month ago, but worse than a year ago. 


The 





percentage of unemployed trade union 
plumbers was 11:2 at the end of April, cum- 
pared with 11°8 at the end of March and 9°9 in 
April, 1904. With bricklayers employment 
generally was dull, but in certain districts it 
was slightly better than a month ago. With 
masons it was bad, and much the same as a 
month ago. With plasterers employment was 
bad in England, quiet in Scotland, and worse 
than a month ago. With slaters and tilers 
employment was bad in England, and fair 
generally in Scotland. With painters employ- 
ment was fairly good, and better than a month 
ago. With builders’ labourers it was dull.— 
Labour Gazette. 


THE NewcastLe Buitpinc Trave DisputTe.— 
Mr. Leeson has arranged a conference between 
the masters and the men, together with the 
architects, at his offices in Mosley-street, New- 
castle. Each trade affected has appointed two 
delegates, and the employers have elected a 
similar number. 

THE Giascow Dispures.—The patternmakers 
on strike in the Clyde district reported on the 
15th inst. that they had begun their fifth 
week with quite as much determination to 
hold out for the advance of wages as at first. 
They believed that the employers were feeling 
pretty much the lack of men, but the masters, 
on their part, stated that the great majority 
of them were keeping their shops going fairly 
well, and that there was no chance whatever 
of them giving in. The men continue to sign 
the strike books daily at different rooms in 
the district, but they are having no mass 
meetings.—The house joiners on strike in 
Glasgow met on the 15th inst. as usual in 
the Albion Halls. They reported that 175 
masters had now signed their by-laws, and 
that the number still on strike was less than 
650. The employers stated that men were 
still obtainable at the reduced rates, and that 
after the term work was over the number of 
unemployed would be increased.—The Glasgow 

lumbers reported that a few more masters 

ad signed their by-laws, but that otherwise 
the dispute remained as it was last week. 
There were still slightly over 300 men on strike. 

EDINBURGH JOINERS’ SrrikeE.—At a meeting 
on the 15th inst. of the joiners on strike in 
Edinburgh, it was reported that 101 masters 
had now yielded to the operatives’ demands. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


13,963 of 1904.—R. S. Attan: Machines for 
Grooving or Trenching Wood. 
A machine for grooving or trenching wood, 
consisting in the combination with a fixed 
frame of a reciprocating work-carrying table 
adapted to have an oblique movement, springs 
adapted at one end directly or by extensions to 
a point or points of the reciprocating frame, 
and connected at their other end to one of a 


number of holes on the fixed frame for the | 


purpose of enabling the said springs to be 

adjusted to pull at or about in alignment with 

the oblique movement of the reciprocating 
frame. 

11,791 of 1904.--J. J. Lanp: Knobs and their 
Attachment to Spindles for Lock and. Latch 
Furniture. 

One knob is permanently secured to the end 

of a square spindle which is threaded at its 

angles over a portion of its length. The 
other knob allows the spindle to just pass 
through a square hole in its neck and out 
through a larger round hole at the face of the 
knob. Fitted in this knob through the round 
hole is a hollow cylindrical sleeve, which is 
threaded inside so as to engage the thread 
of the spindle, hence the knob can just slide 
over both the spindle and the sleeve. There 
is a flange at the end of the sleeve which pre- 
vents the knob moving right off the sleeve. In 
fixing, the fast knob and spindle are put in 

— through door and lock. The other 

nob 1s then passed on to the projecting 
spindle. The sleeve is passed through the 
round hole of the knob and engages the thread 
of the spindle, hence turning the sleeve perma- 
nently secures both knobs in their proper 
position. 

14,178 of 1904.—J. Aston: Preventing Shocks 
in Water-service Pipe. 

This invention relates to apparatus for pre- 

venting concussion in water-supply pipes when 

the tap or valve is suddenly closed, and consists 
of an air chamber or vessel which may be 
attached direct to a suitable extension of the 
valve body or to a separate tee-piece secured 
in any desired portion of the vaiets pipe. The 
neck or inlet opening to the air vessel is fitted 
with a plug in which is formed a relatively 


small bell-shaped passage having an area of 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
— to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 





<<<: 
about one-twentieth of area of the supply pj 
the air vessel itself being of sufficient capacity 
to correspond to size of pipe and to the avera y 
pressure at which the water is conveyed therein 
whereby an elastic cushion is provided to 
absorb the momentum existing in the column 
of water at the moment when its flow ; 
arrested. “ 


24,576 of 1904.—A. G. Baker: Locks. 


A cylindrical mortice lock, comprising two 
semi-cylinders. _ Corresponding securing | 8 
thereon respectively, a spring-actuated bolt 
adapted to slide between the cylinderg at one 
end thereof, a handle piece rotatable at the 
other end thereof, connecting means between 
the handle piece and the rear end of the bolt 
whereby rotation of the handle piece retracts 
the bolt, and tumbler mechanism whereby 
under the influence of a key the bolt is stopped 
from retracting. 


2,556 of 1905.—W. E. Mixscu: Wall and like 
Tiles or Plates. 

In a wall cover, tile, or plate forming the 
subject of a prior patent, No. 4,905 of 1903 
the next plate, when placed against a set of 
plates, is held fast by a hook-shaped wall nail 
the set plate being held by the edge of the 
new plate engaging with a groove in the set 
plate. If in place of a hook-shaped wall nail 
that is to say, of a wall nail with a head pro. 
jecting only to one side, a wall nail is used 
with a head projecting on both sides, for in- 
stance, with a flat or round head, then both 
plates can be held fast by the one wall nail, if, 
as in this invention, the set plate is provided 
on. the lateral surface facing the nail with a 
projection forming an abutment for the wall 
nail, and projecting under its head. 


25,475 of 1904.—W. Bourne: A Device for 
Cleaning Windows, and the like. 
This relates to a device whereby the cleaning 
of the exterior of windows can be performed 
inside of an apartment, thus avoiding the 
risks involved by standing or sitting outside 
the windows, and facilitates the cleaning of 
those portions of windows which would other. 
wise require the employment of ladders or 
steps. This device consists of a number of 
pieces of wood, or other suitable material, of 


an equal size, having three holes bored at’ 


equal distances in each, by means of which 
holes the pieces are fastened together so as 
to form a lattice-like device capable of exten- 
sion or contraction. It is intended to attach to 
one end of this lattice-like device a clip whereby 
a cloth or pad can be attached. In employing 
the device, the lower sash of the window is 
partly opened, the device is passed through 
to the outside of the window, the hands grasp- 
ing the end of the device furthest from the 
cleaning cloth or pad, and by alternately ex- 
tending and contracting the device, the pad or 
cloth is caused to pass over the surface of the 
glass of the window which is thus cleaned. 


26,894 of 1904.—J. Barpstey: Door Checks and 
Closers. 

A door check and closer, comprising ap 
exterior casing, a spindle therein for connexion 
with the door, and a yoke, rod, cylinder, piston, 
and spring, in one connected mechanism ex- 
tending horizontally within the casing and at 
right angles to said spindle, said cylinder 
being adapted to move open the exterior sur- 
faces of said piston, which is normally 
stationary, combined with means for moving 
said yoke, rod, and cylinder in one direction 
from said spindle, and means connected with 
said piston for adjusting the same and said 
connected mechanism laterally on the arc of 
a circle whose centre is the said spindle. 
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s0ME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 2.—By LEE & Farr (at Slough). 
mham Common, Bucks.—‘‘ The Chesters” 
and 2a. 17. 26 p., f, y.r 452. ......00. e 
May 3.—By BEALE & Capps (At Notting Bill). 
Notting Hill—259, Cornwall-rd., u.t. 574 yrs. 
g.t. 8l., ye 403. 
5, Blagrove-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. Ang e.r. 402. 
Harlesden. —22 and 24, Queen s-rd., u.t. 81} 
yrs. gI- 82. 88., W.T- 622, 88...... eee ccceee 
May 5.—By HENRY RoBERTS (at Portmadoc). 
og Carnarvon. — ‘‘ Gwernddwyryd 
Farm,” 109 a. 2r. 2Up., f., y.r. 1002. 
By Wyatt & SON (at Havant). 
South Hayling, a Pe of * pecoiinne 
Mead,’ 4 a. 


Be Pe ea le cdcecce cscs 
Manor-rd. freehold school and cottage, p... 
Commercial-r., vie — and four wales 

Ee 2 fl. 2 ie Mec encsccanwksevesecee 

——r. a Biook” of "freehold land, 24 a. 

Me Dieta cssicio namin celeleceace siete ese aa 
selomore- ia. three freehold fields, 4a, 17.30] D. 
“ §alterns’ Fifteen Acres,” 10 a. 0 r. 14 p., f. 
Freehold field with dock slip, 9a 3r.11p. 
“Croucher’s Piece Field,”5 a. 1 r. 2 p., f... 

May 8.—By JoHN Bort & Sons. 

Herne Hill—15, Woodquest-av., u.t. 854 yrs., 


gt. 11. Se a enceceeaets 

y P. & G. GEEN. 
$0ho.—185, Wardour-st. (s.), area 900 ft., f., 
yor. 1402. . occ cccccccccccerccescccce 


By PHIBBS GIBSON & Co. 

Forest Hill.—6, Therapia-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 

6).10s., y.r. 422.... 16 Cipesecene 
By A. SAVILL & SONS. 

Tottenham.—King’s-rd., etc., f.g.r. ves rever- 
sion in 17 yrs. ..... 

Ealing. —Marlborough- “rd., 
f., y.T. 362 

By WEATHERALL & GREEN. 

St. John’s Wood.— Queen’s-rd., i.g. rents 1072., 

ut. 314 yrs., g.r. cevoaracn ceccsiece 
By THORNBARROW & Co. (at Shap). 

Shap, Westmorland.— Hudson’s-ter., three 
freehold houses, also a block of farm 
buildings and 8 acres, y.r. 58/7. 12s. 

Three houses, farm buildings, and 
wer. OC p., f GOP Orcs ccsecce cvécese 


May 9.—By BEADEL, Woop, & Co. 
Whitechapel. —119, High-st. (s.), a yr. 1202. 
By EDWIN EVANS. 
Wimbledon. Plough, a ecnencen _— 
estate, 9a. lr. ae 
Leyton. = Mlillais-rd., 
in ing 8 


sion in 64} Sle cancer welcevasenenc dete 
New Malden, taney iin f.g.r. 102. ae 
Teverson If OSE GIR. ook 5 cc kcccricscece 
Poplar-gr., f.g.r. 18/., » reversion in 64 yrs. ae 
—— , six —_— ne 


‘am, pull and 6, (Se Ma Rl 8. 
wt. 88 yrs., g.r. 342, y.r. 1851........ h 
Hampstead —Pond-s t.. “Warwick House,” t., De 
Plumstead, Kent.—276, 278, and — ‘Bigh- 
St., Ut. 54d yrs., g.r. 61°, w.r. 702 eoaee 
By Knicut, FRANK, & a. 
Regent "street. —50, Conduit-st. (s.). area 
2,365 ft., corporation lease, g.r. 91. 7s. 6d., 
fine — "12s, 6d., y.r. 8002. ‘ 


y G. PEARCE & Sons. aa 

Hoxton. = ‘smn 16, oe u. . 304 

yrs., g.r. 92. 10s., y.r. 720. . Moceacaee 

masbuty. — Albert-st., u.t. “42h yrs., g.r. 

Canonbury. —24, Canonbury-: .) Ut. 14° yrs 

soit hs OF 800... yaa wks id yrs, 
nham. —17 

f., w.r. 701. lle secret cent Fiend. 


By Rogers, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Barnes, —8, Northumberland-av., u.t. 67 yrs., 

g.0. 24)., y.r. 907, 
Westgate-on-Sea, 

7. 


“ Westcliff 
f., y.r. 8851. Se Kawase ewes 
y Ware, BERRY, & TAYLOR. 


Begavia—06, Ebury- “th 
801, for 18 yrs. — profit rental of 
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oy Cross. —Liverpool-st., “The Argyle,” 
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£810 
400 
350 
400 


8,600 
445 


1,530 
560 


1,690 


920 
700 


3,100 


4,300 
1,800 
560 
245 
255 
470 
240 
450 
2,295 
1,250 
620 


14,000 


545 
295 
155 
635 


910 
7,100 


560 


1,000 
225 
200 
325 


380 
495 


505 
10,470 


1,750 


650 
750 


530 


56 


y ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Old Senta —Blagden’s-la., ‘* Rookwood ” 
ane 65 Oe Ot. SS EB ccvicscciscctnucs 
Blagden’ s-la., “* Laverock,” f., p 
Blagden’s-la., freehold building land, 1 acre 
Palmer’s Green. —1, 2,3, and 4, Elstree Villas, 
fy Yel Sos ac doscnescesn weeeeee 
By A. BOBERTSON. 
Forest Hill. 130 to 186 (even), Malham-rd., f., 
w.r. 1412. 14s. 
By RUSHWORTH & STEVENS. 
South Kensington.—24, Astwood-mews, u.t. 
60} yrs., g.r. 112. 58., Pe... cocecccece 
By PHILIP STOCK. 
— aa 24, Kellino-st., f., 
88/. 
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DouGLas YouNG & Co. 
King’s om —35 and 37, Winchester-st. io " 
f., w.r. 932. 12s. 


eer eee reese sess eeeseses 


701 
Forest Hill.—158, Devonshire-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
$e Gh CMake caecuccccsssesceacncns 
Clapham.—1 and = Chale-rd., u.t. 76 on ey Be 
GR, Wil GR GR. cececcctesesccceeceas 
Brixtod. 61, Wiltshire, ‘wt. 57 yrs., g. r. 
Stamford Hill.—33, Templeton-rd.,u.t. 71} ™- Ks 
@-F. 43. 108., ye B40, ..cccccccccccs 
Chiswick.—15, Marlborough-cres., u. t. 69 yrs., 
g. . 102., y.r. 427 
M. STANFORD (at Colchester). 
Ardleigh: es —* Bovills Hall Estate ” (in- 
ae the Manor), 91 a 2 r. 18 p., f. 
(im 1otS)...cccccccccccceces sence 


May 11.—CHESTERTON & SONS. 
Chelsea. —35, eaeneeinenitty u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
261., 


Pp. 
Hampstead-road. —No. "147 (e.). £; wae TE 
24, Roberts-mews (factory), f., v: a) 
Barnes ae and 161, Castelnau, u.t. 244 yrs., 
South Kensington. —29, Earl’s Court-gdns., t. 
65 yrs., gr. 7., y.r 500. 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Streatham.—2, St. Leonard’ s-ter. (s.), u.t. 84 
yrs., g.I- 391., y-T. 1801....... 
14, St. Lsonsate-tee. (bank premises), ut. 
84 yrs., g.r. 39/., y.r. 2002 
Marylebone. —122and 124, Seymour-pl. (offices, 
etc.), a 48 yrs., g.r. 400., y.r. 1902. .... 
y FLoop & Sons. 
Notting Hill. Lt #4 Portobello-rd. (8.), u.t. 58% 
YTS, FT. Bb, YoF- FB... cc seccccesvevere 
Hampetéad-road.—23, Albert-st., u.t. 36 an 
Fhog YR SO. wccccccccccccccesccecs 
Regent’s Park.—11, Gloucester-rd., and 5, 
Queen’s-mews, ut. 34 yrs., g.r. 102. 10s., 
y.0. 115. 2.200. dddccsundcaseaesedets z 
By GLAZIER & SONS, 
Norton Folgate.—Blossom-st., Carter’s Factory 
Premises, area 3,260 ft., ., i | * a 
New Southgate. —High-rd., "hg. rents 29/. 8s., 
reversion in 83 yI8......ccccccccscccce 
Feltham, Middlesex.—Sydney-ter., “ete., “_ . 8. 
rents 35/., reversion in 80 and 88 yrs.... 
By C. C. & T. MOORE. 
Whitechapel.—89 to 47 (odd), Chicksand-st., 
and 26 to 384 (even), Casson-st., with 
timber yd., area 8,575 ft., f., y.r. 5201. 2s, 
16 to 24 (even), Casson-st. ; 43, 44, and 46, 
Chicksand-st. ; 1 to 5, George-ct. ; 1 to 7, 
ben area 6,200 ft., f., war. } 
MON ANe. civ aecddsudsetecacedavecsteccs 
73 a 79 (odd), Old “Montague- -st.; 17 to 27 
(odd), Great Garden-st. ; 1 to 8, Mason’s- 
ct., area 6,000 ft., f., w. r. 4361. 168. .. ee 
69 and 71, oid Montague-st. ; 2 to 10 (even), 
Casson-st., with contractor’ s yard and 
stabling, area 6,500 ft., f., w.r. 2537. 10s. 
72 to 78 (even), Old Montague-st., area 
850. ft., f., WE TLD. 166. ...cccccccccce 
34 _ i *Dunk-st., area 2,200 ft., f., w.r. 
GORGE. c ckce cc dkdadecddconesteds 
Mile Had ie, "428, and 130, Skidmore-st., 
u.t. 254 yrs., g.F. 121, w.r. 1010. 8s. a 
Leytonstone. —99, Cann Hall-rd., f., yr. 204. 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Islington. = to 6, Little Pierrepoint-row, f., 
W.F. 1532. 88. wo cccccece 
Canonbury. Ca yg EEA N orth, u. t. “31 
yrs., g.r. 52. 108, e.r. 550. . eee 
Norwood. — Woodside-av. ae 2 g. r. 240. 6s., 
reversion in 65 yrs.....eeceseceees eoece 
By Stimson & SONS. 
Holloway.—7, Tufnell Pk.-rd., u.t. 26 ~* a 
g.r. 9l., y.r. 400. ee 
Forest Gate.—7 and 11, ’ Vietoria-rd., f., p. aa 
Brixton.—49, Trinity-sq. +» ut. 23 ‘yrs. ke Ox 
Bl. 128., y.F BQ. ..cecccccccccccecevecs 
Peckham.—41, Meeting | House-la. “9 “ut. 31} 
yrs.. g.t. 5l. 6s., Wer. 441. 45. .... sees 
19a, Naylor. rd. (8.), u.t. 642 yrs., gf 2., 
Ee BOM nc ccccceccetcccsccscceeces 
Streatham. — Weleta-ed, f.g.r. “102., reversion 
in 


ee m eee serge ese eeeeerseseseee 


34 
Wellfeld-i., f.g. rents 61., reversion in 29 
ON BO VIB. .. --cecccccccccccecccecoce 
41, 43, a 45, Wellfield-rd., f., w.r. 787. 
By WM. WESTON. 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—The Common, a free- 
hold building estate, 16 acres, p........... 
Bayswater.—26, Porchester-rd. (s.), u.t. 33 
yrs., g.r. 6., y.r. 1102. 
Kensal Rise.—73, 77, and 79, Chamberlayne 
Wood-rd. (s.), ut. 944 yrs., g.r. 451., y.r 
GIO paccccscvencace Be eR ese 
May 12.—By CARTWRIGHT & ETCHES. 
pwn. rs ig. rents 36/., u.t. 18 
yrs., g.r. 20 
By JONES, LANG, 
Hillingdon, Middx.—1 High-rd., i Wilton Lodge” 
and 3} acres, f.p.  ....ccccccccccsevecs 
High- -road.— An colour of freehold land, 
1 &. Br. 2B Discccccccccccccccccccccece 


were ee eere ee eeeeeeresesese . 





FORE Ete Upper-st., f., y.T. 136i. 
Knightsbridge.—9, Montpelier- sq., f., Dp. 


£9,400 
470 
1,730 


1,205 
200 
660 


800 
1,000 
275 
700 
900 
295 
420 


4,600 


2,500 
975 
675 
500 


"2,300 
8,050 
1,650 


450 
595 


1,520 


1,550 
700 
720 


3,200 
960 
1,140 


430 
300 


1,400 
350 
585 


305 
720 


220 
230 
220 
440 


210 
730 


4,500 
1,600 


4,715 


330 


2,200 


400 
2,750 
1,800 


By MAPLE & Co. 
Worthing, Sussex.—Farncombe-rd., * Graying- 


ham ” = 1} acres, f., y.r. 1207......... £2,200 
y T. D. PEAcEY. 
St. John’s Wool. —46, Abbey-rd., u.t. 32 yrs. is 
g.r. 144. 14s., y.r. "851 Secseueeectaacane 700 
Brixton.—66, Effra-parade, f., w.r. 322. 10s. 365 
72 i oa ’ Effra- -parade, u.t. 58 yrs., g.F. 71. a 
sddeueausesceseenedanseusace 4 
Camden Town. ~it, ees, u.t. 19} yrs., 4 
ae irs Gee GE hd he cncccciccccacoetes 200 
By REYNOLDS & EASson. 
Piccadilly.-—B3, **The Albany ” (chambers), f., 
GUNG cn cansGnaaucaanechaucaan dese 600 
— bg ene and 289, Romford-rd., f., 
MbUvacctivedcdceseasenacasedecs 1,240 
Bow. wisi to 137 . ay: rd., u.t. 
41} yrs., g.r. 16/., BEC cenasauacas 1,020 
Forest Gate.—38, Daslened., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r. 
41. 10s. y.r. $3). MU deaekacbadecewaenas 250 
Stoke Wectiten ak Wolsey-rd., and 2a, 
Queen Margaret’ __ -» u.t. 44 yrs., e. I. 
Wei Gils Wie IO neue cncedvicvccaccouves 800 
Lee.—35, Effngham-rd., = ‘ut “68 yrs., g. r. 
6. 6s., Le eee 325 
38 to 44 (even), 43 to 45, 51 and 53, Effing- 
ham-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 441., y.r. 1842. 1,900 
Dalston.—Norfolk-rd. -» ig. rents 371. 16s., u.t. 
Ck ea |. ee rere 740 
Tottenham.—Brampton-rd., f.g. rents. 151., 
reversion in 93 PTB essence eee eeeeeeeees 365 
Hornsey.—St. Mary’s-rd., f.g.r. 10J., reversion 
WPS M daca cid acuesccccctéucadcous 270 
By TYSER, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 
Hoxton.—30, Hemsworth-st., u.t. 25} yrs., 
g.r. 4l. 4s., y.r. ea eRe Ee Sa 225 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
Lg roved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 

or freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
pA sng er. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. ‘for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane; st. for street ; ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112, Gerrard, Telegrams, “The Builder, London.” 





THE ers (with SETED Thee) for VOLUME LXXXVIL 
(J av} to December, 1904) was given as a supplement 
with the issue for J ey 14 last. 

CLOTH bar wt tor oy ~ ino Numbers are now ready, price 

6d. eac! 


READING CASES (Cloth with Strings, price 9d. each. 
THE — Sc ay bmg | of "The Builger ” (bound), 
ce Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VouuMus, = m being sent to the Office, will be 
bound ata 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES iasuep = BY 

CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCILS, 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, éte., ete, 


























Six lines or under 6s. 0d. 
Each additional line 1s. 0d. 
SITUATIONS Met PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIOCE- 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or undeF...........s0000008 4s, 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten WOrds).........000-0008 0s, 6d, 


Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, 
and other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only). 

Four lines (about thirt; pa Benge or under 

Each additional line (about ten words) ..............0« 0s, 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stam pees must not be sent, but all sums should be fam yoy A 
Postal re) payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to 
Publisher of “ THE BUILDER.” Catherine Street, W.O. 





Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received w up to 
THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” is 
impossible in the case of any which > reach the Office after 
HALF-PAST ONE p.m. on that hose intended for the 
rae Wrapper should be in by Ww LVE NOON on WEDNES- 





ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o’clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publisher cannot be responsible for BRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, etc., left at the Office in reply to to advertise: its, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY Y should be 





PERSONS ad’ in “THE BUILDER” may have Replies 
addressed to oe Oabcine Seas, Covent Garden, W.C., free of 
charge. be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the Unused 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week 





AN La Printed J THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES {,, Bn NINEPENCE EACH. 


(carefully ) Is. 











MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, May 20. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Dundee 
under the auspices of the Dundee Institute of 


Architecture, 
MONDAY, May 22. 
Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). —Mr. H. We 
} ama on “‘ The Uses of Electricity in Mines.” II, 
p.m. 
TUESDAY, May 23. 

Royal Institution. po Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., on 
“Velazquez.” I. 
Society of Arts Coated Section).—Sir Charles H. T 
Metcalfe, Bart., M.Inst.C.E., on “ The Cape to Cairo 
Railway.” 4. 30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, May 24. 
Society of Arts.—Twenty-Second 0O 





Meeting. 
Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.Inst.C.E., on “ Modern 


Lightning Conductors.” 8 pm. 
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THURSDAY, Max. 26. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p 


Royal Institution. — Professor F he wneies, M.A., on 


** Blectromagnetic Waves.” I. 
FrIpAy, MAy ay 


Royal Institution.—Professor Julius Ww. Brihl on 


“The Development of Spectro-Chemistry.” 9 p.m, 
—_____«--~<_e—___—_ 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the romans, 


y and quantity obviously affect prices—a 


Qualit; 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
2s. 4. 

Hard S «oe 110 O per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stonke and 

Grizzles ........ 1 6 6 ” tT) ” 
Facing Stocks .. 2 2 0 rt ” ” 
ae ein. 2. ee ” ” ” 
Flettons ........00. 1 7 0 ° at railway depét. 
Bed Wire es oe ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 812 0 ry} ry} iy) 
Pett Te! so 0 

uabon acin: ry) ” ” 
Best seh ee | 

Staffordshire... 4 2 6 ” ” ” 
Do. Bullnose.,.... 4 7 6 ” rT) oe 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks... 400 ” »” ti) 
GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 

Ivo Glazed 

Stretchers ..... 12 0 0 ” rT) ” 
Headers ...cccssseee 11 0 0 9 ” » 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats......... ee. « o o 
DoubleStretchers 19 0 0 20 »” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 ” ” tt 
One Side and two 

Ends ......... aso 10 0 0 ” » ” 
Two Sides and 

one End ........ . 20 0 0 Tt Ty o 
Splays, Cham- 

erred, uints 20 0 0 me 9 ” 
Best Di Salt 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers, and Header 12 0 0 Py Pm o 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Filats......... 14400 9 » % 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ry) ” ” 
Double Headers... 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

MEN aseveacensenes 10 0 ” rT as 
Two Sides and 

one End. ......... 15 0 0 ” ve ” 
Splays, 
PR -) Suite 140 0 ” ” ” 

mn 

White an 

Dipped 


Salt 
lazed seececvosars 2 0 0 “a 


Thames and Pit Sand.......0. 7 o delivered. 
Thames Ballast, eeeresees eeeveccee 9 ~ aa bi] 
Best Portland Cement eae 7 0 per ton, 99 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 9 


NotEe.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime...............128, 0d. yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fireclay in csies Wa.tl oer ton at rly. dpt, 
STONE, 


Batu Stonr—delivered on road wag- s. d 


gons, Paddington Depét ......... 1 64 per ft. cube, 


Do. do, delivered on road waggo 

Nine Elms Depét. .......0000 soe 1 & ww »» 
PortLanp Stone (20 ft. average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depét, Nine 

Elms depét, or Pimlico ine 2 Pa m= 

White Basebed, delivered on road 

waggons, Paddington depé I 


Elms depét, or Pimlico 2 2h ono 
s. a. 

hasniee in blocks...... r ele cube,deld.rly.depét. 
eer onbian 

Greenshill 7" <2 : 

Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 ” ” 

Red Corsehill ” 25 o” 2 

CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 ae 99 

Red Mansfield __,, 2 4 2 


Yorr Stonzr—Robin Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 20 os 
6 in. sawn oy = 

ny er f. 

under su 23 ft. super, 
6 in, rubbed two tide per) eee oe 

ditto, ditto ...... ee i 90 
8 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 011 » 
2 in. to in, sawn one 

side bs amannt 


sizes) , eaconescocoseos a) rT 
ldin, to2in. ditto, ditto ° 6 9 ” 
Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft.cube, 
6 oe a two sides, 
my 40 Pg a 28 

under super, ft. su 

RS rubbed two ver.) ed an - 
ae cocseecee SO » ”» 

yay sawn two sides 

slabs random sizes) 1 2 9 
2 in. self-faced random 

flags 


POs oeeeereeevoccesooeses - ” 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 iy Roasts ft. cube, 


rly. depét. 
sides landings 2 7 = <tay o) ‘ 


° » oo» 6in. sawn both 


ty ” » 38 in. sawn both 
sides random 


eeeeeereceee 


3 lel 10 
” rT » 2in do, 0 83 . Pr 


less than best. 





SLATES, 
in. 2s. 4. 
4 : TO best blue si 13 a: ie d. 
a0 2.10 frat quality. © 3 0 0 nt 
20 x ” ” » 183 15 0 ” 
16x 8 5 0 Py) 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoc seceeecce 12 12 6 oe 
16x 8 12 6 ” 
20 x10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.15 17 6 ,, 
20 x 12 ” ” 18 7 6 ” 
18 x 10 ” rT) 13 5 0 os 
20 x10 uiewam. <= 
x en 
-"-." .° ae 2 
16 x 8 oo ry) 12 6 ” 
TILES. 


8. d. 
lain red roofing tiles. 42 0 per ng at rly. depét. 


ip and Valley tiles ... 7 


eae 
Se 











3 
Best Brosely tiles........ 50 0 ” 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 45 »” 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 0 per doz. 2 
Best Ruabon red, brown, 0 
— do. ‘qeawards) 5 6 per 1000 - 
_— o 0 ” ” 
4 Oper doz. 2 
8 0 2 ” 
Best | a ceniottio’: Stafford- 
shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9 per 1000 2 
Do. Ornamental do........000. 54 6 55 PY] 
Hi —— Peeeetcoscccceccceoes 4 1 per doz. 99 
Vi ro tiles .. sveseeeseeeens A 3 8 ” ” 
Re gua ll 48 Oper 1000 ” 
Bes a tiles... . ; ” 99 
eoecescoceeccoccesses per OZe 9 
Hip tiles tiles . eeeeseecccecocees 3 8 ry) r) ) 
ad ill” brand 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 Po 
Do. eeeeeecessoncessegccsese 47 6 9 Li) 
Do. ental dO ...cccccccee ¥i 4 ” ” 
MALDEN - coctunscsnnenshnocens per doz. ” 
Valley tiles Soeveccccvaccocces 3 6 99 Lhd 
WOOD. 

Buitp1ne Woop. t per standard, 
Deals: Spader Aeagga and 4in. 2 s. d. £ 8s. d. 
by 9 in. and it EID csssascetiussses eae. 15 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9......++. ssssssseseoeeee 13 0 0 14400 

Battens : best on by 7 in. 
8in., and 3in. by7 in. and Sin. 11 0 0 12 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6and3by6.. 010 0 less than 
7in, and8 in, 
Deals : seconds 1 0 Olessthn best. 
Battens : seCONdS ........ccccccsesceesee 10 0 9 «699 
2 in, by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in... 00 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 8 10 0 910 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and If in, by 7 in. seecscoocoee 010 O more than 


§ in. 100 
Fir timber: best middling Danz1 






















































or Memel (average specification) 410 0 0 
Seconds ¢ » £0 .0 10 
Small timber Cee a a Sane 315 
Small timber (6 in. to8 n.)..... 3 0 0 310 
SSeOUIND TRIED: ciscccsssssesncsssserase 2 AU) 0 3.0 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 3 15 
JormvERs’ Woop. At per standard, 
te Sea: first yellow deals, 
3 in, by 11 in Cee eeeeeereesetecscoeces _ : 0 25 0 
8 in. by 9 in. ..... 0 23 0 
Battens, in. and3 in, by 7 in. is 10 0 18 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in by 
11 in,....0. 1810 0 20 0 
Sin. by 9in. 1710 0 19 0 
mesitens, 3hin.and3in. by7in. 1310 0 1410 
= deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
ae 1310 0 15 0 
Bettens, in.and3in.by7in. 11 0 0 12 0 
Petersburg : — yellow deals, 
BAS OF II, cisssiscvsstevcesvetcciak OO 22 10 
Do. S$ in. Dy D iterccccccciscccereee 00 19 10 
Batt 10 0 1 0 
Second ee 1600 17 0 
fn, Dy 9 itterscccssccccccceses 10 0 16 0 
ns 00 12 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Tis cesses 13 0 0 14 0 
aed “Sin, Dy 9 in...cccccorcseroreee 12 10 O 14 0 
10 0 0 ll 0 
white ‘See onl se sag yg, 
a he fag 0 15 10 
99 Pe by 9 in. 1310 0 14 10 
Ba ll 0 0 0 
Second white eS te in. 1810 0 14 10 
° * by vexed 1210 0 13 10 
10 0 0 ll 0 
Pitch-pine : eels... score °1610 0 20 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 0 1 0 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 44 0 O upwards, 
Oddments 2 0 0 a 
Seconds, regular sizes.......... seas 33 0 0 ” 
Yellow Pine oddments ... ~ : ar 00 99 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 0 3 6 05 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. CUDE ...corseeeee O 3 O 0 3 
ies Om oS 0 2 
Diy Walasot Os Logs, —. cube. 0 5 0 05 
ainsco’ per ft. sup. as 
inch 00 8 0 0 
Ag do. ee mens eo 7 —_ 
7 poy Species Ta- 
Ph verona 4 ing oe apna aaa? O09 01 
Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch 016 0 2 
vial — American, per ft.sup. 
0 010 01 
dato iat 70:0 22 0 
American Whitewood Planks, 
per ft. cube 040 05 
ay ke Per square. 
ved in. yellow, planed and 
shot 018 6 017 6 
lin A 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ......000 sevsceieniveeientcs “OEE O 018 


At per load of 50 ft. 


ocooooo 


coocoooo ooo cooooo coo ooo Soo 


CS ASR S&S 


ooo Of 68 





WOOD (continued), 


Prepared Flooring, etc. ea ganam 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planedand £ s, d 
matched 


016 
012 





‘> by 7 in. white, planed and 
0 
lin. a 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 0 12 
1} in. haat BA 7 in, white, planed and sine 
x in, a 7 in. yellow, matched 
d beaded or V-jointed brds, 0 11 
1 in, by 7 in. do. do O14 


in, by 7 in. white do do 010 
in. by 7in. do. do. do. 012 











0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per sees ten Tia 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 


In penton, or delivered 
, Railway Vans, 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d 


6 0 





sections 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
secti 710 
Steel Compound Stancheons . 9 2 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 











DALY SECTIONS eesseeserees ABE ge 
Flitch Plates .........0.. posccoesee ans tae 
Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 

chions including ordinary pat- 

terns - 612 6 

METALS, Per ton, in 
Inoxn— © 8nd. 
Common Bars eeesecsesesereeres 700 
Staffo: i wn Bars, good 
merchant quality......... hte, “2 2D (0 

SS ee 910 0 

Mild Steel Bars.........00cc00e 8 5 0 

— Iron, basis price trcecne O16 0 

Galvanized ......... 1610 0 
"(*and w — according to siz eand g 
Sheet Iron, Black— 
sizes to 20 8. wu... 9 0 0 
s EES csicruns tO 0 
Reitscsisce ee. O- 
Sheet ‘Tron, Galvanised, ac | ey quality— 
Ordinary sizes . by 
3 ft. to 20 g 0 0 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24g. 7 Z 8 


Sheet’ ‘Tron, ‘Galvanised, flat, 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ......... 15 10 


Setnaliees Cltcumstal tis 

Ordinary sizes 6 ft. toBft. 2 20g. 1210 
— mm 22g.and24g. 13 0 
26 B. seccocceeree 13 15 

Bost Sott Steel Sheets 6ft,. by 2ft. 
8 ft. by 20g. and thicker 11 0 
Bost Sott Steel Sheets, 22¢.&24¢.12 0 
26 Zooercceee +: 10 


Cut ‘nails, 3'in. to 6 in.. eaxasseacate soe 
(Under 3 in., usual trade saunas 
LEAD, &. po, ton; i 


2s. d. 
et 3lb. “aws J 6 


Pipe in — Pe eeeecoseeeeeseeecesoee 











Soil ripe ss 8 ‘i 
oom 187 % 
as il] bee ton 3015 
n eeceeesecoee n 
Silesian 7 ° 30 10 
CoprER— 
Strong Sheet.........+.....per lb. 
Thin ry) Seccccccccoecoe §699 
Sat DAIS ccsccccccccssee $0 


‘Strong OO ss cnacisicsscs rT) 
Thin seccccceeccss§ § 99 
Tin—English Ingots ateea ceo 
SotprR—Plumbers’ asisee. 99 
en’: BSiecccccccvccceccccces se 


BlOWPiIPe.....creccoseesceeree 99 


ocooooo ooo 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 Ose CHICAS ccccccccscoscorescroeres + per ft. ra 














» fourths 
21 oz. thirds ........0 aauakebiceess Sa 
» fourths 3d. 
BG OS. CHICAS sscreccsscsessssncceveee saa: 
» fourths . 
82 oz. —. ken senses inten anieas - 
Fluted Shock » “ ae sbeceu ae 
4 Hartley’ 8 Rolled Pilate... 
” ” 99 = seeeee oa. 
ry) $e ” coves od 


= &o. 


Raw Linseed Oli peat barre seeneetoccces per gallon 


” » 9 in 





Bit ed ” rT) a ines seeee 
* ae oe 
enti, in’ barrels : ceeuasenenund 


in 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ‘ton 
Bea re or ii Putty per owt. 





Stockholm Tar 





VABNISHES, &o. 


zee Bae Oak. Varnish ....ccccccescsssseeeeres 
e 

Superfine Pale Elastic ag ee St seaceeee 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak............ 





Superfine | > webis Oak, tor seats of 





Fine Pale Maple 





Finest Pale Durabie ae ccavesseessaseesess — 


Extra Pal Pale French Oil seacocconccaceeors® 


Eggshell Flatting Waxehieds cocecsosscececseecseoes 





Coco oO ao oOo Cc 
OoOAQoen oa oO a 


: 
ss 
oo ac of 


oooo ooo coo 


Lig Sill 


SES oo 
i 


coooroo ooo 
e Ii 


cage hg 


eomoomor eS hiow™ 


Kos Scoooococo” 


E BoacuRme wre eee 


ba} 
eceococoeacs caaco™ 


2 








oMocooe oooo® 
Se BSSRE SESW? 
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Quantities b 
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Davies & 
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J.. H. Mac- 
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B.C. _ 

& Co.. 


a. 5 al 
P. Davies . 


BARROW 
tricity work 
Mr. J. Walk 
Quantities b 

W. Grad 
road, E 


BEDFORI 
§t. Cuthbert 
Hobson & Mi: 
veyor, 8, St. | 
Ginn & Brack 
W. G. Wil- 

mott...... 
J. Jackson’ |. 


BEXLEY.- 
Asylum, for 
Count: ‘Counc 

all, Lt¢ 

Patman & 
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F. & F. H. 
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VARNISHES, &e.—(continued), Per ee 

8, d. 

ite Copal Enamel .....0+0+. asaseaens ecccececsecce 140 

~ Pale Paper .....00 gaviseacthatdleven scisceauaeena 012 : 
Beat Japan Gold Size .....ssesesersseeers qieaehtndan 0 10 

Best Black JaPAan.......-.-essessesreesersesrenrs atesece 016 0 

Oak and Mahogany OOEED cacicccctcceccncs weantacenn 09 0 

ick Black edaoutat 08 6 

Berlin Black sssssssessersessessessees wacedcesunivdaeanaee 016 0 

Knotting ....csrverreceers sasessenssssasssssensessoeseese 010 0 

French and Brush POHER .ccccss peneuaduinds asoncie 010 0 








eearaeremcess 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is omutiet DIRECT 
from ts in any part of the United Kingdom 
gs a Benny te (62 numbers) PREPAID. To all 


i ealand, India, 
of Europe, America, Australia, New Z 4 
annum, Remittances (payable to 
Baylon, eto, 3 Rer Siireased to the Publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, w.c. 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, x 
ine at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum ( 


ers) OF 4s, 9d. uarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 





Cael 
—— 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,”’ and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted.  { Denotes provisionally accepted. 





AMMANFORD.—For carrying outa scheme of water 
supply for the parish of Llandebie and the town of 
Ammanford, for the Llandilo-fawr Rural District 
Council and the Ammanford Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Herbert, engineer, Brynmarlais, Ammanford. 


tities by engineer :— 
oun _— T. Arnold .. £16,825 00 


Callender & 

Co., Ltd. £22,017 145 | Jenkins & 

Davies & | Maddocks 16,118 00 
15,964 17 


Grifiths.. 20,546 00/Meredith 
BOG. soa 
18,352 00/|E. 


Powell, 
Pendennis, 
17,040 00); Whitchurch, 
16,958 0 0/| nr. Cardiff* 15,770 14 0 
16,428 170! H. Roberts 15,297 00 
[Engineer’s estimate, £16,226.] 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — For extension of elec- 
tricity works, Buccleuch-street, for the Corporation. 
Mr. J. Walker Smith, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
Quantities by Engineer :— 
W. Gradwell & Co., Ltd., Hindpool- 
road, Barrow-in-Furness*..... eco SECC. S 


BEDFORD.—For sewering and road-making on the 
St. Cuthbert’s Glebe Building Estate, for Messrs. 
Hobson & Martin. Mr. R. Lund, architect and sur- 
veyor, 8, St. Paul’s-square, Bedford :— 


B.C. Brebner 

eee 
G. Mercer .. 
P. Davies .. 








Ginn & Brace £1,092 9 2]G. Harrison.. £922 7 6 
W. G. Wil- F. Ray, Bed- 

See 1,082 13 9 Co ae - 798118 
J.Jackson .. 1,088 90 





BEXLEY.—For the erection of villa for men, Bexley 
Asylum, for the Asylums Committee of the London 


County Council :— 
OA OG ee er Beene . £14,226 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. .... 138,533 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee ..........005 «ss 13,467°16 11 
We We WE GI 6 kicce seooke -- 13,000 0 0 
H. L. Holloway........... seteces 23962 6 0 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. ......... eos 19,887 0 0 
Ee HOVE. IG oo6 00cs.o dc ewee'e - 12,845 19 8 
EMO & OO. Etd.. ccccesscscssccs “Ieee O O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ...... 12,589 0 0 
KE. Lawrance & Son8..........00 - 12,388 0 0 
J. Greenwood, Ltd.*...... occccses 12;142 0 0 





BOOTLE.—For the construction of a brick sewer, 

465 yds. in length, for the Corporation. Mr. B. J. 

Wolfenden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle :— 
B. Hopkinson, Seaforth* £1,333 18 6 


BRIDGWATER.—For erecting new central build- 
for the Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. J. W. 
l, architect and surveyor, King-street-chambers, 
Bridgwater. Quantities by architect :— 
ppietss 4 Son £2,467 0 0] F. Scott .... £1,720 00 
e. 


--. 2,278 50/3. E. Turs- 
T. Stockham 2,199 0 0 land ...... -1,;700 00 
Gieed Bros... 1,989 18 4] A. Green.... 1,698 00 
Westbury & C. Bryer, jun., 
Jarman.... 1,849 00 Bridgwater* 1,600 00 


CARDIFF.—For panelling and seating the council 
chamber of the new Town Hall i . 















Smer & Cobay, Ltd............25 --- £5,523 00! 
W. H. Lascelles & Co...... «+ 4,850 00 
RMS 0s. oc nranir ga ase g -- 4,500 00 
Tnglesant & Sons, Ltd. ..... crseeee 4,365 00 
ott’s Moulding and Joinery Co. .. 4,229 00 
J. Garvey & Sons .......0..cececee 3 00 
> BrOt..... 0500. ne) 00 
E. Gane..... Ke eR OS 00 
Ste ens, Bastow, & Co. 00 
- Waring & Sons..., 00 
J. Patch & Sons ...... 00 
Epitaph raenastah. aio . 8,562 00 
Morton & Son, Ltd. ......222.! seers 3,533 0 0 
Goodall, Lamb, & Highway, Ltd..... 3,499 0 0 
land & Petter Deleed Hama ae ciawlna 3,485 00 
bom aug MP cslawediat Ole Wowkwaae ° ? 
E. Turner & Sons ...... 1. 1° er 3358 0 0 
: den Bros, & Davies .....; cocccoce 3,n0L 00 
eee rertences: - 3,087 00 
Hayward & Wooster ....... ee 8 sy 
orth of England School Furnishing 
J. Pitcknett #00 ci R80 BS 
er htnteieye 2,597 00 


H.H. Martyns & O0., Cheltenham* .. 2135 0 0! 











BRIDLINGTON.—For erecting two houses and 
premises, for Mr. T. Grimshaw. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Bridlington :— 

8. Gray, Bridlington® ............. eee £594 





CLEETHORPES.—For 7,308 and 11,014 sq. yds. of 
tar macadam, for the Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe 
Urban District Council. Mr. E. Rushton, Engineer 
and Surveyor, Council House, Cleethorpes :— 





Ames, H. Ashley .. £2,748 6 0 
Crosta, & J. Brunton.. 2,703 .5 6 
37 Sa £3,989 15 0|Pearson & 

Asphaltic Turner .. 2,68716 8 
Limestone Hadifield & 

Concrete Son...... 2,428 7 2 

Meweeve 8,849. 5 4/H. Mason... 2,41119 8 

J. & M. Pat- J.J.Ingham 2,352 0 4 
tick .... 8,528 0 O/B. R. White 2,336 11 6 

H. H. Barry 3,299 0 0/North of 

Northern England 
Quarry | Asphalte 
Co., Ltd. 828718 4] . Co. ...6%- 2,321 11 

J. H. Vickers 3,180 8 6/ Constable, 

T.C.Starkey 3,069 10 10/ MHart,&Co. 2,276 2 2 

Parker & Parry & Son, 

Sharpe .. 3,05410 8 Ltd., Kir- 

G. Watson, | ton, Lind- 

Ltd. ....° 2,947 2| sey* .... 2,260 4 8 
Smart & Son 2,933 3 4/J. Brooke .. 2,107 11 0 
G. Reed & Haigh & Co. 2,061 17 6 

Co 2,932 6 O|Hardy & 

Deeley & Co. 2,932 6 0 Atkinson. 1,969 17 6 

G. Bell .... 2,932 6 0O|A. Brunton. 1,954 17 4 

H. Ellison... 2,810 1 4/J. Moran .. 1,882 12 8 

Stansbery .. 2,794 12 6/J. Pickshall 

Chittenden & & Son.... 1,744 10 0 
Simmons.. 2,772 2 3 





Surveyor’s estimate, £2,748 10. 





CLEETHORPES.—For an 18-in. sewer, sewer diver- 
sion and storm-water overflow, foundations for new 
toad and promenade, dwarf wall, pillar, steps, etc., for 
the Cleethorpes-with-Thrunscoe Urban Distriet Council. 
Mr. E. Rushton, C.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
House, Cleethorpes :— ; 

H. H. Barry £6,206 13 1) J. Brunton . £4,892 14 9 
Read & Son 5,828 15 8/| A. Brunton. 4,865 7 3 
C. Starkey . 5,536 6 2/ Hardy & At- 

kinson .. 4,778 1 8 
4,753 17 11 


G. Bell .... 5,385 8 10 
J. & M, Pat- H. Mason .. 

rick .... 5,210 0 0/|G.W. Brown 4,581 0 4 
H.H. Vickers 5,067 0 0|Hewins & 
Parker & Goodhand, 

Sharpe .. 5,064 13 0} Grimsby*. 

5,028 19 0 
8,917 8 


H. Ashley .. Watson &Co. 
Pearson & J. Moran .. 

4,997 10 0|J.Pickthall. 3,737 0 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £4,481 5 11.] 


4,569 7 
4,486 8 





ounse 


Turner .. 





CONGRESBURY (Somerset).—For works of repair at 


church. Messrs. H. Price and W. Jane, architects, 
Weston-super-Mare :— 
The Universal W. Hogg & 
E ngineering Son ...... £25612 6 
Oe cccan . £399 10 0O|H.Dyer...... 235 0 0 
Blackburn, . A. B. Wood- 
Starling, & WEED .ccces 204 56 O 
Co., Ltd. ... 86217 0/|G. Lucas .... 177 5 9 
J. W. Pitts .. 325 010\J3. Ward & 
R. B. Helton Sons, West- 
& Sons.... 81710 0 on-su per- 
G. Swinner- Mare* .... 125 0 0 
ton &Son.. 273 O O/|F.Corner.... 8019 9 








CORKY (Northants).—For a pair cf residences, for 
the Kettering Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Bird & Batley, architects, Gold-street-chambers, 


Kettering :-— 
R. R. Colyer.... £697 3] Kettering Co- 
operative 


J.Streather &Son 630 0 

Cc. & F. Henson.. 616 0 Builders, Ltd... £598 10 

Smith & Edmunds 608 0] 0. P. Dreser .... 574 0 
C. Andrew ...... 668 0 
H. Judkins* .... 666 0 





COWPEN.—For making-up Back Claremont-terrace, 
Waterloo, for the Urban District Council. Mr. RB. 
Grieves, Surveyor to Council :— 

J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne* .. £345 5 6 





ELLINGHAM.—For constructing a reservoir to hold 
30,000 gallons, near Brockdam Moor (North Sunderland 
water supply), for the Trustees of Lord Crewe’s Charity. 
Messrs. Anson & Shenton, engineers, 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 8. W. :— 





W. Lant .... £464 8 0/| Elliott Bros., 

J. Davidson... 390 0 0 Preston, 

McLaren & Co. 325 0 0 Chathill* .. £285 0 0 

W. Foster.... 322 6 5|)E.&A.8torey 232 15 7 

J. Carrick.... 8321 0 0O/}E. Mackay & 

Henderson & Son .... 219 0 0 
Armstrong. 310 0 0/W.-Carr .... 213 1 6 

Brebner & Co. 290 0 O| Hardy & At- 

Braithwaite & kinson ..... 198 0 0 
Co......-.. 285 0 0} R. Hudson & 

R.Carse&Son 271 0 0 Some ..-+.. 2W7‘9 OC 

J. T. Short .. 237 1711/}J3. & G. Green 195 0 0 


EPSOM.—For heating and ventilation of Long Grove 
Asylum, for the London County Council :— 
Newton Chambers R. Dawson & Co. £21,382 
& Co., Ltd..... £27,034 | Ashwell & Nesbit 21,312 
J. Howorth & Co. 25,792] Dargue, Griffiths, 
Wenham & Waters . 25,191 GO co cccase 29,057 
Kérting Bros..... 24,394] Z.D. Berry & Sons 19,300 
G. N. Haden & Lancashire Heat- 
eraeecnns = 28006) inet... .<..:: 18,600 
Ventilat- Lea & Warren .. 18,575 
23,515 17,279 
16,891 


IDG CO... g0.40 05:0 T. Potter & Sons. 

J. Keith & Black- Brightside; Foun- 

man, Ltd..... . 28,017 GEG Clic iccese 

Moorwood & Sons 22,119| Strode & Co, .... 16,483 

Alternative Schemes. ' 

Kérting Bros.t .. £24,985 | Ashwell & Nesbit £21,023 

Dargue, Griffiths, Strode & Co.* ||... 19,536 
& 20,057 | Lea & Warren||.. 18,895 

Beets 22,119 


D8 | 
t Patent low-pressure system. § Hot-water 
|| Atmospheric principle. Vacuum principle. 


Cc 
Moorwood 





system. 





FOCHRIW. — For alterations at the Penybank 
Isolation Hospital, for the a and Rhigos Rural 
District Council. Mr. P. - Jones, architect, 
Hengoed :— 

Vodden & Lee, Gilfach, Pengam, Cardiff.. £168 10 

GLYN-NEATH.—For erecting a new chapel at 


Cwmewrach, for the Welsh Baptists. Mr. J. Cook Rees, 
architect, Neath :— 





Walters & W. Harrett & 

John .... £1,060 00 Sons, Glyn- 
D. Herbert... 1,010 00 Neath® .. £890 0 
J. D. Wilkins 996 29|D. Edwards.. 743 12 ° 





GREENOCK.—For erecting a new hospital at Gate- 
side, near Greenock, for the Greenock and District 
Combination Hospital Board. Mr. Alex. Cullen, archi- 
tect, Hamilton. Quantities by Messrs. Charles Marshal 
& Son, 68, Bath-street, Glasgow :— 

Builders ; London & Inglis, Coatbridge. 
Joiners: A. Niven & Sons, Glasgow. 
Plumber : J. Crawford, Greenock. 

Plasterer : J. McKenzie, Glasgow. 

Slaters: C. Robertson & Son, Greenock. 
Painter; P. McKerracher, Glasgow. 
Concrete Workers: D. & J. McKenzie, Glasgow. 
Steel Workers: P. & W. McLellan, Glasgow. 
Tile Workers ; Cherry & Co., Glasgow. 
Fireproof Floors : Ferguson & Co., Glasgow. 
Boilers ; J. Marshall, Motherwell. 

[The amounts of the various tenders cannot be stated 
as the whole scheme is not to be proceedcd with at 
present, and the final amount is decided by measure- 
ment on the completion of the contracts. ] 


HASLEMERE.—For internal finishings to two 
houses, Marley-lane, Haslemere, Surrey. Mr. C. L. 
Morgan, architect, 2, Station-chambers, Haslemere, and 
43, Cannon-street, London, E.C. :— 

T. Luff ............ £289 | W. T. Harding* .... £285 


HEATH TOWN.—For paving, kerbing, channeling, 
etc., Nine Elms-lane, Heath Town, near Wolverhamp- 
ton, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. R. E. W. 
Berrington & Son, engineers, Wolverhampton :— 

J. Owens, St. Mark’s-road, Wolver- 
ROMNIGOE crdccckécé veces wceenwe 


HERNE BAY.—For repairs and external poling to 
St. Anne’s House, Herne Bay, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Mr.W.T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief :— 











C. Cotching .. £263 10 9|E. Proctor & 
G. Browning... 237 00 Son 326, 
‘ High - street, 


Plumstead* . £164 00 


ISHAM (Northants)—For proposed residence and 
fencing to grounds thereof. Messrs. Bird & Batley, 
architects, Gold-street-chambers, Kettering :— 

E. Brown & Son.. £797 * C. & F. Henson.. £756 0 
5 





Berrill & Green... 789 4.0. Ball ......,°74 © 

Capps, Rowley, & CO. Lewis c.cccccs 760 O 
Keach .:...... 768 0| Kettering Co- 

A. Lewis........ 765 0 operative 

A. Lewin &Son.. 763 0 Builders, Ltd... 744 0 


Smith, Edmunds, 
f BOM ccceceee, Faw @ 


JARROW.—For laying cement footpaths and 
channels, for the Urban Sanitary . Authority. Mr. J. 
Petrie, Borough Surveyor, Grange-road, Jarrow :— 

G. Thornton .... £577 14| T. Callaghan, 
W. Kennedy .... 644 0 Staple-road, 
Jarrow* ...... £490 6 


KENILWORTH.—For sewerage and sewage disposal 
works, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Willcox 
& Raikes, engineers, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
Quantities by engineers :— 











Wright & Co..... £10,269 ; Worthington .... £7,119 
J. Riley ........ . 9,392} Locke, Andrews, 
Bently & Locke... 8,984 & Price ...... 6,960 
W. Cunliffe...... 7,890 | A. Jewell........ 6,900 
Sutherland & T. Vale & Son .. 6,899 
Thorpe........ 7,883) A. Firth & Co. .. 6,874 
Kelly & Son .... . 7,457| Lowe & Son .... 6,725 
Jameson & Son.. . 7,400/ Rowell & Son, 
McCarthy & Co... 7,279| ‘ Chipping Nor- 
B. BeekS cccecccc FBS , 
Currall, Lewis, & 
MASUR ccccccce *'%,167 





LEEDS.—For erecting a Wesleyan school. cha yl at 
Harehills, for the Trustees of the Wesleyan Metho ist 
por new Mr. J. W. Thackray, architect, 4, Greek-street,. 


Brick, Stone, and Joiners: W. Airey & Son* 

Slaters ; Messrs. Watson & Worsnop* .... 

Plasterer; T. Moore*: ....... natwectsade 

Plumber: F. L. Armitage* .......... ene 

Painters; Jenkins, Tollerton, & Co.* 
ds [All of Leeds.] 


LONDON.—For enlargement and improvements, 
Portobello-road, Kensington, N., for the London County 
Council Education Department: 

Boys’ Department — Providing hall, 48 ft. by 
30 ft. 6 in. ; five classrooms, 50, 50, 48, 48, and 48; 
extending cloakrooms and lavatories ; converting two 
classrooms ‘into three rooms of 40 each ; and providing 
additional lighting. Girls’ Department—Adding two 
classrooms (at present used by a accommodating 
60 and 50 ; providing partition, corridor, etc. Generally 
—Enclosing, tar-paving and draining the additional 
land, providing new offices ani covered playground for 
boys; forming a new entrance through No. 108, Lan- 
caster-road, and altering the house, retaining the upper 
portion for a housewifery centre. Providing a coal 
store. The revised accommodation, on the completion 
of the improvements, will be—Boys, 444; girls, 456; 
— 366 ; total, 1,266, being a total gain of 175. 
places :-— 

C. Wall, Ltd. .... £9,110; Patman & Fother- 
F. T. Chinchen & ingham, Ltd. .. 

2 Bee - 9,089 | J. Simpson & Son. 
General Builders, Stimpson & Co. .. 

Tae. ceaansens - 8,896 | E. 
Lestie'& Co., Ltd.. 8,409 
C. F. Kearley .... 7,827 t 
Rice & 8on ......°°7,82r| J.: & M. 
Lathey Bros. .... 7,815 Point — Pleasant, 
Lawrance & Sons. 7,804!  Wandsworth* .. 7,290 

TENDEBS.—Continued on page 557, 


£1,910 





£7,781 
7,663 
7,590 
7,580 
7,492 


weeeeese 
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CONTRACTS 


(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 








CONTRACTS. 








Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Advertised. 


| Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 

















eeresece 


Street Works (eleven contracts) ........++- cocceee | Sanienter Paving, etc., Committee | Paving, etc., Dept. (Surveyor’s Office), Town Hal 
Dwelling-house, Dinniehorn, N. B. sa eeinwie Wi\eie's | Fiddoch Cottage, Arndilly. N. Be # persion ves ms Maci| 
Painting, County Asylum, Prestwich............. a ‘Committeo of ‘Visitors. 5 cle As the AsylUM esses seeseeeeecseteeaees tessaseatew eens 
cc ewhenenabee sees bess see ce seieesaieice soe MIPESDON EDOPAEOR .cc0ccsccess | Ewing, En neer and Manager. Inch reen eenock | 
Building an Exhauster House.........sseeeeseee . | Glyncorrwg U.D.C. .............. | Council Wace Spacer (Mr. W. P. Jones). : aaeee re 
Purifiers, Boiler, Exhauster, and Engine and seed do. do. Sot a 
Resetting a Bed of Wr wick Dig. 0 Woke ica | om wen do. = do. | 
ater Main Exten arwic ge olme Eden | Carlisle b od aovebiee ee sielogie . Barker, Waterworks Manager, 7, Victoria-place, Carlisle.. 
800 tons of Gravel ........sesesececevevers coccce| | Epping U.D.C. ........eeeeeeees . G. J. Creed, Clerk, Epping .. la 8 si oa re os raat 
Infirmary Buildings, Newall, Otley..........-.+++: | Wharfedaie Guardians...... vc... | We A H. Marten, Architect, 2, Church-Bank, Bradford... | 
Electric Light Installation, Parkhead District oe | Glasgow Corporation ............ | J» R. Rhind, 67, Hope-street, Glasgow .......-.....+. niaadinees 
aware tes Glasgow-road /.....eseeeees Perth Town Council......cccece: | R. M’ Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 12, Tay-street, Perth ...... ee ‘ é ee | 
Roadmaking, Tantobie .........cceceeee ‘Tantobie Co-operative Society” .... | Atchitect’s Dept., Co-op. Wholesale Soc., W. Blandford-st., Newe. 
Stables, Sick-room, etc., for Seven Horses ..+ | Bingley Industrial Co-operative, Soc. W. Rhodes Nunn, Architect. Market- street, Bingley.... | 
Centrifugal Pump at Longford Depot ... | Warrington Sanitary Works Com. | Manager, Longford Depot, Warrington.............6. ROIS 
Heating of Council (Temporary) School .......... | | Eccles Corporation .............. | H. Parkes, Town Clerk, Eccles ...........cseeee kein seed 
Stores on site of Malthouse, South Mall, oii Messrs. Suttons, Ltd. ............ | 8. F Hynes, F.R.1.B.A., 21, South Mall, Cork ......... ecu! | 
Removal, Stone-slated Shed Roof, Mount-st.,Halifax, = wn eee eee A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, “street, Halifax ....... ie 
re shed _s <r Roof & A pee Mount-st., Halifax | Ke n 6 po SOR se: . Commercial — Halifax’ Gee a 
Additions nfirmary at Keynsham Workhouse.... | Keynsham war we pulse es Sa wie A M. Bennett, Arch., a... re 36, Corn-street, Bristo | 
Villa Residence, West-lane, Baildon ..........+0+- | J. Harper Bakes, Arch., Calverley-chmbrs., Victoria-square, Teed 
Sewering, Paving, etc., of Streets in eae caaen Salford Corporation . Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Salford ...........0.. 
BEOPES 2... ererecccevecscecsccsssesercccccces : | Bombay, etc., Central ‘India Rly. Co. T. W. Wood, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate-street Without, B. é 
Primitive Methodist Schoolroom, Cellarhead | ease The Trustees ....... SE ee W. B. Marsons, Weston Coyney .........006 
{Gasholder Tank (85 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in. deep)........ Prescot Gas Co........2.++ ..e.e-. J. E. Hall, Manager and Secretary ... wheel tan fine | 
Roadworks, Morpeth-terrace, etc., Percy Main .... | Tynemouth Corporation .......... J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth.. Sep ae Na 
Painting and Colouring Interior of Library . | Kingstown U.D.C. (Ireland) ..... . | The Librarian........ A RP Cy ae WO 
furnhg. Residential Sch. for Crippled Chidn., Swinton | | Manchester Education Committee.. |W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk, Manchester ...............2...... 
Small Additions to Bathroom at Swinton Schools .. | Manchester Guardians........... . A.J. Murgatroyd, Architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester ...- 
Detached House, near Stump Cross, Shibden ...... | occcecce | J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Museum-chmbrs., Harrison rd., skis: 
Boundary Walling, Railings, etc., Halifax Workhouse | eecccece |W. Clement Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax ........ 
School & Alters., etc., Penygarn Chapel, Pontypool | W. Beddoe Rees, Architect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff......... 
Unionist Club, Brampton OEP OR ee Unionist Club Co., Ltd. sees | Le Taylor Scott, Architect, 3, Lowther-street, Carlisle.......... 
Caretaker’s Cottage at Sewage Wks. ,Pilley, ‘Tankersley fe Le: een ob Beaumont, sanitary Surveyor, Grenoside, near Sheffield .. ; 
Sinking a 14-in. Borehole at Blue ‘House, Saltwood'. | Hythe Corporation ..... ecccccece | O. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Bank-buildings, Hythe, Kent.. 
Motals .....0-cccccccce cecccecececeeceesecesees | Bast Indian Railway Co........... ©. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, B.C. ......-+.. 
Granite, Macadam, ee Bisiseieve ...-. | Winsford U.D.C. .......+.2++++2. | J» Wilkinson, Surveyor, Winsford, Cheshire ...... 
656 lineal yds. of Pipe Sewers, NED cn steannvs Durham R.D.C. ...........2..- | @ Gregson, Surveyor, 38, Saddler-street, Durham.........-...: 
Fifty Loads of Hardwood for Street Paving........ | Cardiff Corporation . cccccesececoce | We HArpUr, DOrOUEh Engineer, ciate ii eG ean 
7,000 yds. of Cast-Iron Gas-mains .............+.-. | Sheppy Gas Co.......-.00.. -+ee+. | H. Barber, 2, Trinity-road, Sheerness-on-Sea .........0..s. 2000 
Dwelling-house, Coldhome, Auchendoun ......++++ Gordon-Richmond Estates ........ | Estate Office, Drumian, Glenlivet ........ Pa ER MASA 
Stable and Men’s Room, Corsmauld . do. | do. Rr area er ee ee 
Stable Wing & Men’s Room, Auchnarrow, “Gienlivet do. do. 
Dwelling-house, Eskimerlloch Laan ewes ones SAS do. do. 
Stable, Achdregnie..... phen eho aesuehnee sess oss do. | do. 
Cattle Sheds, Blairfindy ecececens do. | do. 
Byre, Lynbig .....ccesccecsveoss peaene do. 1 do. 
Dwelling-house, Blairnamarrow, Strathanen — ° du. { do. 
— 8 a etc., Haddoch, Cabrach........ * | sient ii iW ' oon _— do. y 
rivate rainage’ coceces Ty yr ee rmingham Public Works Com’tee. | J. Price, City Engineer Council House, Bi re 
Road Metal .......cccsccesecsceseceseccsesecens Ashford U.D.C.......0000- | W. Terrill, Surveyor, Ashford, Kent nent — eccuananies 
| J. Wittes, Architect, Bigin ........sccccscsccccsccecscccece 


Alterations, etc., at Wester Pittendreich Steading . . 
Alterations, etc., at Wards of Alves Steading 
Shop, Cacharris, Dowlais . 





eeceee | ee 


eeeereceseseseresere 


Rebuilding Ivor Arms, Cacharris paesenene ory tt ee 
*New Council School, Cuxton .....cserccccsecevece | Kent Education Committee ...... 
*Pitch Pine and Poling ee a . | Lambeth Borough Council ........ 
Primitive Methodist Chapel and School, Masham sol senses 
Hospital and Administration Block at oo TBeD.G. .ccoccccccccsccccscccccs 
Painting at Frederick-road Electricity Works, Ps | Salford Bleetricity Comittee BAAS 


House at Cragganm»re Distillery, Ballindalloch . 


M08 t MEAROAIS «v0 :v:0:0.0. 5.0.06 00500000 010005000090 | Quildford R.D.C. o.oo... cece coos 
Alters., etc.. Oddfellows’ Hall, Queen’s-rd., Brighton | BF ec Committee ....... peeve 
*Cleaning and Painting Leavesden Asylum ........ | Metropolitan Asylums Board..... - 


| Elginshire C.C. 


Findhorn and Kinloss Waterworks....... sabes oa 
| Anstruther Wester. Town Council” me 


1,600 yds. of Paving with Whinstone Setts . 
Embankment for Trout Loch on Finnart, Rannoch | 
Painting Buildings at County Asylum, Lancaster . 
Extension of Verandah, te Asylum, Lancaster 
Tron Balcony, County Asylum, ancaster......-.. 
Columns, Girders, & C.-I. Framing for Covered Way 
Pipe Line, Section No. 2 (Masham Scheme) ........ | 
Residence at Advie, Strathspey . } 
Six Workmen’s Dwellings at gy Se "Janction es 
Painting Outside of Workhouse at Dutton ........ 
Heating Apparatus, Tonyrefail Boys’ School........ 
Cattle-shed, Tresawson, Merther, Cornwall ........ 
Additions to Perran House, Perranporth ........ 
110 yds. of 9-in. Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Saltwood . 

Bakery, Fochabers.. ° canveney atures 

{ Signal Cabin at Ferrybridge (iia, id | — & Midland’ Railway wien beGres 
Two Steel Lancashire Boilers .......esesesecececs ry Guardians ., F 
140 Dwelling-houses, etc., Mountain Ash ; cecececeee | pot Building Club... i alubaiew 
Granite and Granite Chippings .......ecessceseee | RUgClGY U.D.C......cecesecceens 
Private Street Works, Camberley ...........++ oooe | Brimley U.D.C.....00. EEE 
Sanitary Arrangemts., etc., Undergrad. Conveniences | Sunderland Corporation 
Five Pairs of Semi- Detached Houses, Sketty ...... | Second Sketty 


| Visiting Committee yee 
do. 


eeeeeee 


eeseces 


| Highlani Railway Co.. 
| Runcorn Guardians . é 
Glamorgan Education Committee. e 
| Rt. Hon. — — esas 


, PUTIN oo os sexsivectnsenes 


eeeece 


eeeesernse 











#200 tons Pea Gravel or Granite Chippings.......... | Hendon U.D.C.......... 
*Making-up and Paving New Street .........eeeee | Camberwell Borough Council . +227: 
Concrete Foot-paths at Parkeston ........ | Tendring R.D.C. ........ Kaw hoeioe 
Foot-paths, Mistley ..... caciaewa ; do. 
Broken Guernsey or Aiderney Granite oem » ON TTD iad eccacoue seas 
Brick Sewer .....-. ‘ . . | Bootle Corporation .......... 
General Stores......cccecscccccces ye | South Indian Railway Co. 
Locomotive Stores ........... eps ebensoebae - do. 
65 tons of Fencing ..........+. vosserenennpsees | do. 
Machinery .. Tees Conservancy Commissioners. . 
Electric Wiring Town Hall, Markets, Baths, etc... | | Burslem — ecceses oeee| 


House Service Fuses and Meters..... wc cccccccecore 


Rolling for Road Repairs ......ccccccceccccccccce Cramlington U.D.6. .* 
Carting of Whinstone .......ccecerecececene oat 

Supply of Whinstone and Slag .......cceeeceeees | 

Boundary Walls at Union Workhouse .........+.. | rene.” Guardians .... 
Bete Gcheat Court josag ctecececevccccccececesees | Bridgend U.D.C. .....ss.eeeeeees | 
eee i ee ee | West Hartlepool Corporation. Saaaie 


eosvesece | 


¢. M. Davies, 112, High-street, nee. Solgtesiais eivisibisioteleieeeaiae 
do. 


|G. E. Bond, Architect, 384, High-street, Rochester .......0.0. 
| Borough Engineer, 846, Kennington-road, Belatssessi60 agi 


Rev. F. Lucas, 26, College-road. Ripon .. 


J. C. Coates, Surveyor, Headington .... 


| Borough Electrical Engineer, ow EET Pendieton . 


C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin 


| Office of the Board, Embankment, EO 
| J. & T. W. Currie, Architects, Elie, N 
| J. T. Cheetham, Clerk and ‘Steward 


do. 
do. 


| do. 
| E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, ne, MIAPTORAGO cescceees 


| A. Maitiand & Sons, Architects, Tain, N 
W. Roberts, Engineer-in-Chief, Inverness 
|G. F. Ashton, 71, High-street, Runcorn 


| A. J. Cornelius, Architect, Truro .... 


| R. Lonergan, 11, Cheriton-place, Folkestone Saltese sas 


| J. Wittet, Architect, E 
bs J. Cudworth, Engineer, York nae 
A. Hopkinson, Agur-street, Bury, Lancs. . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Re Bell, Surveyor, Weeley, B.S.0. 
; Be 
| do. 

| J. H. Amos, Secretary, Middlesbrough. . 


do. 
do. 
| Master of the Workhouse....... 


a Ee ee 


sere rereeesreseceos 


Ashton Bremner, Borough —— Engineer, Burslem . 
iw. J. Coulson, Surveyor, Cenmatiagion Rieieis Sb hicvea sie's's iieea see's ~ 


corer ereseree 


| J. Anstee, Surveyor, Council Offices, “Commercial-road, “ii rd 
Overton & Scott, Architects, 22, Ship-street, Brighton. . Krew 


S eh eerereretesesesesese 


G. Gordon & Co., Engineers, Inverness. bersitwseverter 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Ww. Py Rogers, Surveyor, Anson-street, Rugeley. eee ee 

. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, High-street, Camberiey . 
J. W. Moncur, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sunderland ...... 
-operative ye C. T. Ruthen, Architect, Bank-chambers, Heathfield-st., Swansea 
“| | Engineer & Surveyor to the Council, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 8. EB. 


See eese sees eeeereseseeeeerere 


Cc. 4 Grimwade, Urban District Council Offices, Hadleigh, Suffolk 
J. Wolfenden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle ....... : 
Selemiaenis “ H. W. Notman, 55, esata eatin London, TGs: cs0ee0 


M. Williams, 3, Union-street, Bridgen< “Wales ..... 
N. F. Dennis, Borough Engineer, gond, Hartlepool ... 


. 
eevee 
7 
. 


A. Gillies, Keeper. Finnart, Rannoch ‘a N. B. wa oe sews 


cose 


Morgan & Elford, Architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain om-++- 
t..0 


ee ceroseeesere 





o- eerecesererese 


Ts Franklin, Clerk, Westgate-street, Cardiff - eateter , 
| G. Gow, Tregothnan Office, a... Cardifl «.....+000. coe 





eee 


eoeeseseee 


Infectious Dohaen Hospital for Twenty, Kensworth | Dunstable, etc., Hospital CoN | G. Simcox, Architect, Town Hall, Dunstable ..........++- ere 


E 
8 
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CONTRACTS:—Continued. 
k or Materials. By wh Ad wry to 
Nature of Work or y whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by ‘bs. Delivered 
was | 
Road Materials secccccccccccccoscccsececesecese | Bromley Town Council .......... Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley ................ | May 30 
Private Street, WOrkS....ssseverecerereeceeesecee | er A eee ..... |W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton ....:......ccccecees do. 
*aupply of Road Materials ..... eeeeeee | Bromley Town Council eeeeee.ss. , BOrough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley, Kent ....... eae ‘do. 
¢Frection of Infants’ School, etc., Lordship-lane a | Weod Green U.D.6..... ec ccccces . C.J. Gunyon, Architect, Town Hall, Wood Green, N.:.......... | do, 
+New Goods Offices, Cardiff ...........+-.- voceee,| Great Western Railway Co. ...... | Rngineer, Newnort Station ....icccceccccccccepcccccccecccece do. 
*Repairs to Stucco Work. Paddington “Station .....: do. Engineer, Paddington Station............. damadadedusacdeiton | do. 
sewering. Paving, etc., Fair View-terrace..... ...+. | New Sarum Town Council ........ | City Surveyor, Endless-street, Salisbury ............... decdaca? . Mae Se 
Pulling Down old Market, Bury .... | Bury Corporation ....... seeeeeeee | BOrOugh Engineer, Bury, Lancashire ............... ehuuew xs do. 
Forty-two Dwellg.-houses, Southwick. nr. Sunderland | North-Eastern Railway Co. ...... | W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne ..... oo do, 
Raising and Haulage of 9,000 tons of Clay ........ | Torquay Corporation ............ §.G.€ hapman, Water Engineer, Town Hall-chambers, Torquay. do, 
treet Masonry and Jobbing Work....,....++++++. | Hove Corporation..........ss+++ | H H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove ..... wae eate do. 
eee Sop cen ck enh tee stnsevted eves ~ ~ > 
ints ..-cceccece 0. 0. 
pee ft. of 13 in. by 9i in. “Rectangular Welded Steel Pipes | Basingstoke Corporation .......... TI. R. Phipps, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Basingstoke ...... | da, 
Alterations, etc., Town Hall .........++++.ee+-- | Brierley Hill U.D.C. ............ | Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Brierley Hill, Staffs,........... <a do. 
Water Supply (Contract No. 3) ........-.+-+seeee. | Hadham R.D.C. ..............., A: @ Gwynn. Clerk to Hadham R.D.C., Bishop’s Stortford sees | June 1 
Painting Cemetery Chapels, Lodge, and Fence .... | Teddington Burial Board ........ M. Hamsworth, Surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington.......... | do. 
Alterations, etc.. to Elementarv School, 8. Kelsey.. | Lindsey C.C. ae Committee Scorer & Gamble, Architects, Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln. pee June 2 
Painting E!mfield House, Stables. Fire Station, etc. | Teddington U.D.C. .............. | M. Hamsworth, Survevor, Elmfield House, Teddington..........| June 3 
Alters. to Oddfellows’ Hall, St. James’s-rd., Halifax | | Friendly and Trade Societies. wees. | Le Kershaw, Architect. L. & Y. Bank-chambers, Halifax........ do. 
1.600 Barrels of Refined Tar .......++.e+..sesee+ | Rothesay Town Council .......... J. Hepburn, Town Clerk, Rothesay, N.B. .............. 0.0. flo, 
MERON cco none sacle eae aise teceees Clyde Navigation Trustees........ Superintendent of Stores. 16, Robertson-street, Glasgow........ do. 
Ralustrade Wall round the si Oval, ~ “Dalton-square.. “9 aaktaas T. Cann Hughes, Town Clerk, Lancaster ..........ceeeees aenes do. 
Sewering of Beanfort-street, Prestwich ..... | Prestwich U.D.C...... cseseceees. Survevor’s Office, Chester Bank, Prestwich ............... soo |: Same 6 
Main Drainage, Glasgow (Sewers Nos. 2, 12, and 13). Glasgow Corporation ............ City Engineer, City-chambers. 64, Cochrane-street, Glasgow... -.- do 
Mixed School at Pengenlan, Miskin .............. | Mountain Ash U.D.C. ............ = G. Thomas, Architect, Public Offices, Mountain Ash ........ do, 
One Bundred Cast-Iron Lamp Columns .......... | Hornsey Town Council .......... %- J. Lovegrove, Municipal Offices, Southwood-lane, Highgate | do. 
Rood Material arid‘Tar Paving: «2. 2ccccccosecess | LOUGNEOR UDC. occ cccccccecece | Ditetes CUFVEVOR 10 OCOURCH 26.8 nc once ts <meccwcnsicseccecpes do. 
Rroken Granite . o tiesieie seeciac:| RRINOMEIO@ MEINOR® coc 552... 112 TW. Read. Clerk, Wickham Market Workhouse, Suffolk ...... do. 
*New Council School, Hindhead, ‘Surrey . seeeeeeees | Surrey Educstion Committes..... . Jarvis & Richards, 36, Victoria-street. S.W. .....-........206. do. 
Raed Materials .. 02.00 sesessessecesseceeses ++ | Hipperholme U.D.C. ............ G- Wharton Thompson, Surveyor. Council Offices, Hipperholme..| Juno 6 
Widening Harrow Main Road at Deadman’s Hill .. | Middlesex C.C. wees e cece, | AT. Wakelam, County Engr.. Middlesex Guildhall, bheeeemennad do. 
*Redraining Horsham Workhouse .............«.. | Horsham Guardians ............ | “ H. Burstow, Architect, 6, West-street, ae asian ewaaeee é do. 
*Rrection of Council School .... ..... seseceseccee | Reading Local Education ‘Authority | ( W.' Webb, Architect, Reading ..........-.cccccecees giaeae | do, 
*Repairs and Painting at Public Urinals .......... | Islington Borough Council ........ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. Seevedéucueaseannl do. 
*Repairs and Painting at Public Gardens ......... do. do. do. 
Movable Electric Jib Cranes .........2.--202-008 Bristol Docks Committee ........ | W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland Fe See June 7 
*Rxtension, Admin. Block, Muswell Hill Isolation Hosn. / Borough of Hornsey ............ Boro. Engr. & Sur.,Municipal Offices, 99, South wood-lane, Highgate | do. 
‘Public Baths in Manor-street, King’s-road, Chelsea | Chelsea Borough Council ..... . | Town Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W.  .....-.. cence eesccees do. 
*Hot-water Apparatus in Schools........ a Seawe eels | Wolverharapton Education Com... T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 10, Queen-s uate, Wolverhampton eal do, 
*Painting, etc., biter near Edgware... ..sc.ss | Hendon U.D.€..... 0000000 Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, Hdgware. © cecccccccccces do. 
MUNOR occ lacie cu eences sececteveccceccececcees. |Penrikyher Navigation "Colliery Co. Secretary, Penrhiwceiber, R.S.0., Glam.....-.... ccvecese Game 'S 
Painting Council Schools .......-.....2+ee+e++... | Bootle Corporation ...........-., Rorough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Bootle....... do. 
*New Public Offices and Town Hall......... Acton U D.C. ..ccccccccccccccee | We G. Hunt, Architect, 174, Vicarage-gate, Ww. .e.| dune 12 
*Cottage Homes on Workhouse Premises, Croydon .. Crovdon Union . IIIT J. Hatehard’ Smith, Arch.. 41, Moorgate Station-buildings, “E.G. | do. 
*Engine and Boiler-house, etc. ........eeeeeeeeeees | Colchester Corporation | eeeceseee. | C. KB. Bland, Town Hall, IE ic xecindensseaunn weee| June 13 
Water Mains at South Brent .................+.. Totnes R.D Mia tn dacce s/s. III] R. Hansford Worth, Engineer, 42, George-street, Plymouth .... | June 14 
9009 sq. yds. Permanent Paving ..........seee0e Watford U-D-C. Siwewa seccccccecece | He M. Turner, 14, High-street, MI ccucenucedcant, caves | do. 
MAINE LOMIEN (> sracia'cao ccs o caaelsa ks boxe Cunscs do. do. Ao, 
‘Installation of Engineering Plant, “Carshalton... . | Metropolitan Asvlumns Board .... Office of the Board, eer ~ NU dudqedddudewancedacaae do. 
*Rogineeting Work, Carshalton-on-the-Hill .. peewee 0. do. 
"Rebuilding of Newport (Mon.) Head Post Office. . .- Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ wh. 8.W. ec ccccccvecccccece | do. 


Extension of Launcherhead Main to Lochore District Tochgeily Town Council .......... 
Church, Morgan-street, Pontypridd .............. Trustees of the Unitarian Church.. 
ROM via cals ginlsival Aeloe swale cee ma uaeWe cee ce Catens Merzey Railway Co... ..ccescccece 
Right Dwelling-honses in Carrfield- street. Sheffield Sheffield Brick Co. ........ce.00. 


Vestries, etc., to Moat Church, East =" Aye cagaewee 

Residence, Holderness- road. Sutton ....... ‘iawhe | Mele Ge Ce EAMES cco cs cone neve tes 
St. Patrick's Club Rooms, Quarry-hill, Lee Is. étdes weeeucaa 

Alterations at the Brander Arms, Lossiemouth aaa B cccdaces 
*Residence, Stabling, etc.. Worcester Park..........  piraahielass 
Reconstructing Cowlow Bridge .....ccesececcceee naaee wen 


Buchanan & Bennett; C.E., 12, Hill-street, Edinburgh caccccce | : 0m Za 


W. G. Buck, ‘Architect, 4, East-parade, Sheffield ............. de. 
. Macintosh & Newman, Birkbeck-bank-chs., High Holborn wW. ¢. dn, 
| T. Brownlow Thompson, Architect, 15, Parliament-street. Hull. do, 
R. Simpson, Architect, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Manningham, Bradford do. 
R. B. Pratt, Architect, Elgin. INE Se EN RE See caeaecats flo, 
Tutt & Goodchild. Architects, 18, Ironmonger-lane, < "ipl do. 
Garlick & Flint, Terrace-road, Buxton aecdcaaddetscudiaddaaasel do. 









































































A. Lloyd Thomas. Eng. & Arch., Church-st.-chambers, Pontypridd | June 23 
G. H. Langham, Sec., Worcester House, Walbrook, London, E.C. No date. 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 











seine: teiliaeaiin By whom Advertised. Salary. Applica ton 

er of Works. sages a ele coe arewareere' Gelen ules ccwes, | RORGUMIE OE OMNES coc icc cvicdewes GUAR Soi ka cevcndcdaxeaecace rr ues May 22 
‘ats orks Re DPE ea eccapecedcsivcevecess. | MIRC CONMONNEIONN: 4 cccccscees fo © Sabebepeepagts : May 25 
stant Clerk of .__ ialreerener carter abides Metropolitan Borough of Woolwich | £2 10s. per week... .e.coee May 29 


*Hot-water Engineer .... 





| £2 10s. per week IRS SOE SLE IER LAE PEPE RES A June 2 

















oO incisaecicaaenibie 





Those marked with an (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, —. 
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TENDERS—Continued from page 555. 


LONDON.—For construction of tramways in Archway-road, Highgate, for roadwork, 


for or the scien ey en 







NORTH SUNDERUAND. — For laying cast-iron 
; mains, fixing valves and fittings, and building pits (North 
paving works, etc., | Sunderland water supply), for the Trustees of Lord 
Crewe’s Charity. Messrs. Anson & Shenton, engineers, 














28, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W.: — 




























fe Tramway Paving Works of ? ar heel Braithwaite & 
Construction. Street Widening. Total. coccan MEMTO @.01- GR cusc... 076 06 
| E. GA. Storey 1,445 121 R. Carse & 
2 eae eee . ee a ai ae reece - - | W. Foster .. 1,417 76 BO seunaa 870 00 
. . J.Davidson.. 1,330 00 Brebuer & Co. 850 00 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews sd. £, % d Ss & & E. Mackay & W. Carr ... 783 87 
KW. Blackwell & Co., ee, eee 110418 6 «| Olan da es: Se Se eee e8 
Griffiths & Co. ay neater ale get 4.954 13 8 1034 5 10 { 5.988 19 6 G. J. Short .. 1,158 11 9; BR. Hudson & 
ACOIION: seahessattomeoenossorsl MES ir &- 035 8 7 |. 5,955 10-11 W. Lant ...-. 1,153: 10/ | Sons... sala 
Dice Paterson... RSs ial wie ity hiewatecest Gane 1,036 11 9 5,844 5 11 endorses 8: 5g | ee eee 
IT 0 , Ltd, ‘Lo . al : ‘ rmstrong 1,130" reston 
a ndon ile ae 4,587 15 9 1,010 8 5 5,598 4 2 J. Carrick .:. 957 0.0 Chathill* vn 696 0-0 
LONDON.—Fo aon g MeLaren &-. oe: ge 
for th —For making-up ostrevor-mews-approach, | MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For laying ‘out: new. play- 0. sa eeee : 
rete Boroumh Soul a. F. Wood, Borough ques at Abermorlais Schools, for the Urban District Ke yter 
Bon ham £219° 0 OF. Fowles .... £189 00 — D. Jones, Dowlais*...........+- . £308 9 9 PWLLHELI (Wales)—For altering Dinas C.M. 
ee Harvey __Bros., 5 Chapel, Lianiestyn, € erecting new schoolroom, house, and 
G. Wings; “4 198 10 9 25, Victoria- NEWBURY.—For erecting a Carnegie library and | shop, etc. Mr. R. L. Jones, County Architect, Carnar- 
Co, Pty & street, S.W.* 174 10 9 | reading-room, for the Free Library Committee. Mr. | von :— 
eeeteess 191 00 8. J. L. Vincent, Borough Surveyor and Architect. | J.T. Jones.... £1,720 0/G@. Jones, 


mich Se ee eee Quantities by the architect :— 


the Workhouse, 





Wrigh for the Guardians. Mr. Jabez | G. Elms.........3 1 3959 W. Pritchard & 
¥ Giayutect, King Edward-street, Macclesfield :— [All ‘of Newbury. i ' 
field. underland-street, Maccles- ¢ Recommended for acceptance, eit Robertst....~ 1,140 “0 


**0 See secuesceseeese nee cuae ce EEO [Architect’s estimate, £2,000.] x : t Incomplete. 


MAC 7 T. Plumb ........ £1,983 | Hoskins Bros.t .. £1,920 | Jones, Roberts Morfa Nevin 
tt the Aes LLELD.—For erecting new boundary walls | 4. J. Chivers .... 1,965| A. a, 1818 | & Jones .... 1,616 18| Pwllheli... £1,170 0 













J. Griffith ....° 1,630 0 Penrh’os 























558 








[May 20, 190s, 











RADCLIFFE (Lancs.).—For additions and alterations 
to St. Thomas’s Schools, for the Trustees and Managers 
Messrs. J. Sellers, Son, & Orrell, architects and sur- 
veyors, Union-chambers, Bury. Quantities by the 
architects :— 

Brickwork: T. Lawrenson & Son, Radcliffe, 

Lancs. 

Stonemasons: T. Butterworth & Son, Rad- 


£548 0 0 


Cem meee ee ewer ee eee eeeeeersees 


Oe ee eee Saree 9110 0 
Carpenters and Joiners: Collier & Smith, 

ees: ee . 48019 0 
Slater: J. W. Aston, Whitefield, Lancs. .. 95 0 0 
Painters : J. Lomax & Co., Radcliffe, Lancs. 55 1 10 
Plumber: A. T. Walker, Radcliffe, Lancs... 183 5 C 
Ironfounders: J. Wolstenholme & Son, 

ee ee ere 4019 5 
Heating: Saunders & Taylor, Ltd., Man- 

ae eee oases kbs Fosse S 188 0 0 


SCUNT HORPE.—For the erection and _ construction 
of new buildings and other works of levelling, paving, 
the supply and erection of new cattle pens and fitments 
forthe new market buildings and premises, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. A. M. Cobban, Engineer, 
Home:street, Scunthorpe :— 
H. Ashby.... £2,345 0 0/C. 
H. J. Thomp- 

son 


Hollings- 
worth .... £2,185 13 7 
2145 00] W. Palilister. 
Scunthorpe* 2,134 00 


aereee 


SEAHOUSES.—For constructing a reservoir to hold 
6,000 gallons, near Seahouses (North Sunderland water 
supply), for the Trustees of Lord Crewe’s Charity. 
Measra. Anson & Shenton, engineers, 28, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. :— 


McLaren & Co. £909 0 0; R. Carse & Son £328 7 6 
Hrebner & Co. 575 00) Braithwaite & 
W. Uantb..... 437 11 6) Ws sions ae 328 00 
Honderson & | R. Hudson & 
Armstrong... 419 00 BARS" incaxce 310 00 
W. Foster .... 894 6 5| W. Carr...... 303 16 
J. Carrick .... 385 00\J. & G Green 298 00 
"i. & A. Storey 381 16 1) Elliott Bros., 
J.T. Short.... 880 94 Preston, 
J Davidson .. 870 00 Chathill* .. 286 00 
E. Mackay & | Hardy & Atkin- 
BOR vcictanss OO 7 BOO .s000065 285 00 





SHEFFIELD.—For the construction of parts of Winco- 
bank-avenue and Foxglove-road. Mr. C. F. Wike, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Sheffield :— 


J. Hadfield & Sons, Sheffield* .. £1,088 3 6 





SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).—For new elementary 


schools, for the Norfolk Education Committee. Messrs. 
Olley & Haward, architects, Great Yarmouth :— 
©. T. Baker, Ltd. £7,874 0/|C. A Sadler .. £6,247 0 
Girling & Smith 6,753 0} J. W. Neale 6,200 0 
G. Riches .... 6,734 0; H. Bullen . 6,149 0 
Rk. Chapman .. 6.599 0) A. E. Chapman 6,145 0 
Carter & Wright 6,549 O| TJ. Gill ........ 6,080 0 
W. Porter .... 6,400 0} Oak Building 
7.Youngs & Son 6,348 0 0): cnesmoes 6,008 0 
G. A. Lines.... 6,323 11 W. J. Hannant. 5,997 0 
G. E. Hawes .. 6,290 0/|T. H. Blyth .. 5,965 0O 
Spencer, Santo, Blyth & Sons, 

a Sees 6,260 0 Sheringham*. 5,956 10 
H.C. Greengrass 6,250 0 


[Architects’ estimate, £6,400.] 


SOYLAND.—For 400 yds. of kerbing and 550 yds. 
of flags, Rochdale-road, Ripnonden Wood, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. J. Wadsworth, Surveyor, 
Ripponden :— 


erb laying 
lags sq. .. 


per yd. lineal. 


Wondville, Rip- F par super. yd. 


ponden® ...... 
G. Cheetham 


Cranshaw Bros., K 
) 


, ” ” ee ” 9 
**** 0 Kerb laying per yd. lineal. 


6 
4 
1 
9 
0 
11 
1 
7 


oo @ CUrPRKOg #5 2 


6 se , ” ” 
aa — “°° 2 Flags sq. m per super yd. 
if ey, ons, ” oy ee ” ” 
Hartley ........ { kei laying $ per yd. lineal. 
Yorkshire Building) 
& Monumental > Flags & kerb 10 = - 
Stone Co., Ltd.. J 
8. Marshall & Sons = a 4 = % 
Whole Tender. 
W. CVOWEher .ociccese peeneee wes Saweeee £151 19 7 
Benn 3355s chesuGbeoaseaeneeansdeaeus 138 15 O 
De WE es Av MRE in vn nde kh ecsccccsrene 137 0 0 





THE BUILDER. 


SUTTON Surrey).—For repairs to roads at the 
Downs School, Banstead-road, for the Metropolitan 


Asylums Board. Mr. W.T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief :— - 


> ee & J. C. Trueman... £575 0 0 


De sos pire bea £746 0 0} Enness Bros. 538 0 0 
A. C. Soan .... 6900 0]Treeby & Co., 
K. Iles. Jun. 646 0 0 Hillside - road, 
Grounds & New- High - street, 
CON. ss schovse 628 0 0 Chatham*.... 426 8 6 





TAYLORTON.—For erecting a smallpox hospital at 
Lower Taylorton, near Stirling, for the Stirling Com- 
bination Hospital Committee. Mr. A. H. Goudie. 


Burgh Surveyor, Stirling. Quantities by Burgh 
Surveyor :— 

Builders: R. Anderson & Sons, Stirling .... £314 10 7 
Joiner: J. McAllister, Stirling ..... SER 228 14 8 
Plumbers: J. & J. Duff, Stirling .......... 119 17 6 
Slaters : Miloe & Co., Stirling .......c.0.. 60 14 6 
Pindorer : B. Foster, Stitling ....cccoccse 70 16 6 





TOTTENHAM.—For renovations, decorations, and 
repairs, to fourteen houses, Vernon-road, Tottenham, 
Middlesex. Mr. C. L. Morgan, architect, 43, Cannon- 
street, London. E.C. :— 

West Bros. & Pettitt, Walthamstow*.... £526 


WALMER. — For. sewerage works in Mongeham 
Bottom-road, Cross-road, and Waterworks-road, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. H. W. Barker, Surveyor, 
Walmer. Quantities bv Surveyor :— 

W. H. Coombe £725 12 0|C. Castle & Co. £542 15 8 
J. E. Turner .. 690 7 0|G. Browning... 632 00 
A. E. Good- J. G. Porter, 

UL ee f65 00 Relvedere, 

G. Osentar 563 12 6 BOOU* isis 457 00 


WELWYN (Gerts).—For 58 tons of 9-in. cast-iron 
pipes, tor the Rural District Council. Messrs. H. 
Walker & Sons, engineers, Albion-chambers, King- 
street. Nottinghain:— 

Holwell Iron Co.. Ltd., Ash- 
fordby, near Melton Mowbray, 
ERIGBIUOR a0 bs \sccss cones sane £281 6, 1 


WITHAM (Essex ).—For external and internal paint- 
ing at Bridge School, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief :— 





J. F. Penn ...... £390 0| T. Cole, 125, Offord- 
C. Cotching ...... 251 5 road, Barnsbury, 
E. Proctor & Son.. 235 0 Dion ss sesame Semin 153 0 


E. G. Rogers .... 2300 Brotman & Bern- 
Lilley & sons .... 2270 MOM cccsvececs, Lae 0 


WOOLWICH.—For erecting a large heater room at 
the Brook Fever Hospital, Shooter’s Hill, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief :— 
E. Proctor & 

SOD. occcccy - £2,380 
Enness Bros. .. 1,957 
Thomas & Edge 1,950 
E. Wall 03 





Friday & Ling . £1,650 0 
T. Cole, 125-7, 
Offord - road, 
Barnsbury,N.* 1,644 18 


oooo 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
‘meena. 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 




































































The BATH STONE FIRMS, Lid., BATH, 


For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE, 


FLUO ATE, for Hardening, Water 
Preserving Building Materials. Cofing, and 





HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE, 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, T 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 84.800, 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. ; 
London Agent :—Mr. E, A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand. i 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 49 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest ma rid 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehotise 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge (o, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 
QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHE) 
accurately and with despatch. _[ Telephone No. 


8, PRINCES STRERT SW. “ 
METCHIM & SON 32, CLEMENT’S LANE RO. ‘ 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1, 


GRICE & CO,, mitcusins 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINGTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 

uantities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London’or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses, 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 











Special attention is given to the above by 


THE 


French Asphalte 


ConTRACTORS TO 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for Londos, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. ~ 





Twelve Gold & Silver Medals 


Awarded. 





IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & C@., 





LTD 


























Very Prompt Supply. Large Stock Ready. Cylinders for Hot-Water Circulation, 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON : 352 to 364, EUSTON RD., N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH ST., BOROUGH, S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Havelock Works, Litherland. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch Square. 


GLASGOW : 





Ashton Gate Works, Coronation Road. 


BRISTOL: 
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“INK PHOTO SPRAGUE AC°L'® 4 & 5, EAST HARDING STREET FETTER LANE, EC. 











SCULPTURE FOR THE HAMMERSMITH CENTRAL LIBRARY.—Mk. F. E. E. Scuenck, Scuiptor. 
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LAMBETH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS HPN: EIRg 


" i 
Mr. S. Warwick AR.LBA. A? BS ARB A. 


E LEVATIONS: HAND PLANS. 
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THE BUILog MAY 20. 1905. 
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“INK-PHOTO"SPRAGUE &C° LTS 4 & 5, £AST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C 


L 
UTH SHIELSP Mr. Ernest E. Fetcu, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 





